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Your Emotions Versus Your Moral Responsibility! 


NOW, in this powerful new book, 
a deep-seated conflict is resolved in 
a practical philosophy of life: 


EMOTIONS AND MORALS 


Their Place and Purpose 
in Harmonious Living 


By Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 
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Foreword by Robert E. Lucey, 
S.T.D., Archbishop of San Antonio. 
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The eternal clash between moral standards and such compelling 
emotions as desire, fear and anger is now interpreted for everyday living. 
Father O’Brien writes for the sincere person who strives to recognize 
and understand the moral responsibility felt for acts committed under 
the stress of emotion. He also shows you how to modify emotion-charged 
compulsions to wholesome, ethical actions. 
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Here are sound principles based on psychological insight and 
ethical concepts—principles that can be applied to individual cases 
without reducing morality and personal psychology to a mathematical 
equation. 
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FIRST COMMENTS: 


“Those who thoughtfully peruse Father O’Brien’s work will surely find both 
instruction and inspiration for their daily lives.” 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell 
Dean, School of Sacred Theology 
Catholic University of America 


“Father O’Brien has written a book that is not only a scholarly but wise, not 
only instructive but truly helpful.” Mary Frances Robinson, Ph.D 
, Ph.D. 
American Psychological Association 
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“Father O’Brien has rendered a service of inestimable value to all in search of 


peace of mind and soul.” Joseph Contad Fehr 
Attorney, Washington, D.C. 
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of apologetics. Ready $6.50 
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Christ on the Cross 
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to both live and die well. 
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MOTHER ELIZABETH SETON 


This compilation of the writings of 
Mother Seton, not to be found else- 
where, together with the annotations 
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original edition was destroyed by fire, 
and the work has for many years been 
very scarce. 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Basic LIBRARIES— 


Eprror: My main college task is to 
teach all the Seniors at St. Bonaventure 
College religion. As they are about to 
step out into the world, we make every 
effort to equip them to meet the modern 
world. 

Among our customs has been giving 
each student a mimeographed list of a 
“Basic Catholic Library.” The list I used 
was made up some ten years ago. Obvi- 
ously such a list should be brought up 
to date regularly. 

I wonder if you would be good 
enough to ask your many intelligent 
readers for their suggestions in making 
a modern, comprehensive listing—always 
remembering the rather limited budget 
of the average Catholic college graduate. 

What I seek is: 

A Basic Catholic Library of five books. 

A Basic Catholic Library of ten books. 

A Basic Catholic Library of fifteen 
books. 

Asking God's blessing upon you all 
for any aid you may give, I am 

Father G. A. Webster, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure, New York 


For the best basic libraries suggested 
to us, we will give free copies of The 
Wisdom of Catholicism, edited by An- 
ton Pegis. All lists will be forwarded to 
Father Webster. For complete details of 
this impromptu contest see our an- 
nouncement on page 272 under the 
heading “Basic Library.” 


NEw CoLUMN— 


Editor: By the addition of the column 
by Mr. Dan Herr in the March issue, 
BOT has taken another step in its 
process of growing better and better. Mr. 
Herr has mentioned several matters 
worthy of consideration by thoughtful 
Catholics. 

The campaign waged by Blanshard, 
Oxnam and the “Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Seperation of 
Church and State” should be met by 
spreading as far and as fast as possible 
the Catholic truths which will confute 
the misrepresentations of the above men- 


tioned. The difficulty in coping with 
(Continued on page 301) 
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.hK. Chesterton 


As Biographer 


by Vom Bernard Theall, 0. S. B. 


HE ATTITUDE of average literate 
Catholics toward G. K. Chesterton 

s usually a matter, I think, of three 
Mages of progress. Initially, we are in- 
Moduced to GKC in high school, per- 
laps through the Father Brown stories. 

thusiastic about Father Brown, and 
wed on by our English teachers, we 
rad more and more Chesterton, and 
ntinue to pay our literary devoirs in 
illege. There, beginning to dabble in 
hgic and psychology and philosophy, we 
kan about the paradox, and see Ches- 
ton wielding it gleefully and effec- 
ively—and ultimately, it begins to seem, 
tresomely. And then, reluctantly per- 
laps, but definitely, we put GKC on 
he shelf, oversold by over-zealous Eng- 
ish and religion teachers, and rather 
wnvinced that he is just a bit old-hat 
ind out of fashion. 

The initial enthusiasm and the blase 
ejection—these are the first two stages. 
The third comes, it may be ten or a 
dozen years later, when in search of 
omething non-fictional and _ perhaps 
wen a bit “religious” to read, we pick 
up a book of GKC’s—Orthodoxy, per- 
laps, or The Everlasting Man—and the 
yell takes us again, this time without 
lenefit of English teacher. We realize 
that the youth of 18 was wiser than the 
young adult of 25, and that there is 
something here after all—a great deal. 

Coming back to Chesterton afresh 
me is tempted to try a new appraisal of 
the great man, but to work over all his 
writings would be a frightening task; 
indeed, I am not sure that anyone as 
et knows what they are, for no defini- 
tive bibliography of GKC has ever been 
done. Looking about for a manageable 
ection of work, one thinks of the books 
whose titles are other men’s names—St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Chaucer, Blake, Browning, Cobbett, 
Stevenson and Dickens—and thinks of 
CKC the biographer, and of how the 
sence of Chesterton’s wisdom can be 
found in the biographical volumes, with- 
wut our having to seek further: 
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In one sense, of course, Chesterton as 
a biographer can be dismissed in a single 
sentence which would be but an adap- 
tation of the 26th chapter of Horrebow’s 
work on Iceland having to do with the 
snakes of that country, and reading in its 
entirety, “There ate no snakes in Ice- 
land.” Nor are there, properly speaking, 
biographies among Chesterton’s books. 
You will find that, in almost all of the 
books which bear men’s names, GKC 
was careful to protect himself against 
those who would criticize him on bio- 
graphical canons, by protesting that he 
was writing only a literary study, or 
only an essay. But if it be the business 
of biography to place before us the 
whole man about whom the book is 
written—totus, teres, atque rotundus, 
seen steadily by the biographer and seen 
whole, and seen in himself as he really 
is, and with his works for what they 
are—then Chesterton did that business 
supremely well. 

Mainly he did it well, I believe, be- 
cause he was writing, in these books 
about other men, always of himself. 
Each of the subjects of the biographical 
works was a Chestertonian alter ego 
and exemplified traits which GKC ad- 
mired because they were of his own 
being. To each of his subjects he could 
have addressed the term of Horace 
writing to Virgil: dimidium animae 
meae, the half of my own soul. 

To show this, let us look for those 
characteristics in each which made it 
not only possible, but inevitable, that 
GKC should want to write of him. 

First, St. Thomas, because he bulks 
so large in our thinking today. We see 
the physical resemblance here before 
even beginning to penetrate below the 
level of appearance; more important, we 








Dom Bernarp THEALL, O.S.B., is a 
faculty member of the Department of 
Library Science at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and was National 
Chairman of the 1950 Catholic Book 
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G. K. Chesterton 


see a physical appearance belying, in 
both cases, the rapidity of the mind’s 
operation that animated these huge man- 
leviathans, slaying, with quick jabs of 
their pens, their thousands and their 
tens of thousands of heretics and mud- 
dleheads. We see also, I think, in Ches- 
terton’s comment about the impossi- 
bility of writing a life of St. Thomas 
that would do justice to the man and 
all his works, why we have not yet had 
—nor are soon likely to have—a satisfac- 
tory biography of GKC. “You can,” says 
Chesterton, “make a sketch of St. Fran- 
cis; you could only make a plan of St. 
Thomas, like the plan of a labyrinthine 
city.” 

But this plan of the Angelic Doctor, 
drawn by one so close to him in tem- 
perament, in philosophical ability, and 
in a burning love of the Faith, is a 
brilliant enough guide through the 
labyrinthine ways of the Thomistic 
mind to have earned the praise of Mari- 
tain and Gilson. 


Corporeally, there is certainly no re- 
semblance between St. Francis of Assisi 
and Chesterton, but a bond there is, and 
a strong one—the love of God and the 
love of all God’s world and the things in 
it, the people in it especially, the world 
and the things and the people all being 
beautiful because of God’s creation. The 
poverty and frugality of the Poor Man 
of Assisi may not, at first blush, reconcile 
so easily with the rather large appetite 
of GKC and with his well-known in- 
sistence on the importance of wine in 
the hierarchy of God’s gifts to man. But 
St. Francis on his deathbed, we know, 
asked for “some of that confection called 
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HILAIRE BELLOC 


Because we believe that few of our 
readers have seen a recent photograph 
of Hilaire Belloc, we are pleased to 
present this picture of him which 
was taken last year. Belloc, who will 
be 80 this year, has been living in 
retirement since suffering a stroke 
in 1946. 

We feel that it is especially suit- 
able to reproduce this picture at the 
same time that we publish an article 
on G. K. Chesterton. As many of our 
readers probably know, . the friend- 
ship between Belloc and Chesterton 
was so close that George Bernard 
Shaw nicknamed the two of them 


the “Chesterbelloc,” and defined this 





term as an animal with four legs, capable of doing infinite harm. (Photograph 
reproduced by permission of the copyright owner.) 














marzipan,” and was not ashamed that 
others should see this childish longing 
for sweets. 

GKC says that St. Francis attracted 
him by “his gaiety, his romantic im- 
agination, his spiritual courtesy and 
camaraderie’—and all these we find in 
full measure in Chesterton. The gaiety 
with which GKC went through life all 
know who know anything of him. The 
scope of his romantic imagination he 
has shown beautifully in Orthodoxy. 
The spiritual courtesy of GKC shows 
itself, to take but one example and one 
which St. Francis would have loved, in 
the way he used, after having lighted a 
cigarette, to make the sign of the cross 
with the burning match, by way of 
sanctifying an enjoyable thing and 
thanking God for it. And the cama- 
raderie of Chesterton, broader and more 
real than that of his one-time idol Whit- 
man, we know, realizing how impos- 
sible it was for GKC to dislike anyone. 

Even before he knew and respected 
St. Thomas, Chesterton knew and loved 
St. Francis, and was given by the saint 
in return, we may think, insight into 
the Franciscan spirit that few have 
known, but that all may share partly 
who will read the life that GKC wrote. 
Of Francis as a lifelong patron, Chester- 
ton writes: 


The figure in the brown habit stands 
above the hearth in the room in which I 
write, and alone among many such images, 
at no stage of my pilgrimage has he ever 
seemed to me a stranger. There is some- 
thing of harmony between the hearth and 
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the firelight and my own first pleasure in 
his words about our brother fire; for he 
stands far enough back in my memory to 
mingle with all those more domestic dreams 
of the first days. Even the fantastic shadows 
thrown by fire make a sort of shadowy 
pantomime that belongs to the nursery; yet 
the shadows were even then the shadows 
of his favorite beasts and birds, as he saw 
them, grotesque but haloed with the love of 
God. His Brother Wolf and Brother Sheep 
seemed then almost like the Br’er Fox and 
Br’er Rabbit of a more Christian Uncle 
Remus . . . His figure stands on a sort of 
bridge connecting my boyhood with my 
conversion to many things . . . In so far as 
I have had this experience, I may be able 
to lead others a little further along this 
road. ... 

And ‘many others GKC certainly has 

led to love Francis and the God of 


Francis and of himself. 


Next in point of time and, I think, 
in point of importance to GKC because 
of the closeness of the relation between 
them, comes Chaucer, another who 
loved God and His church dearly, and 
all of the creatures of God, especially 
all men (to adapt the above quotation ) 
“as he saw them, grotesque but haloed 
with the love of God.” It is impossible 
to say which is the best of Chesterton’s 
sketches of the men who were his 
models and masters—critical consensus, 
I think, inclines to the Dickens work, 
but the Chaucer volume is surely one 
of the very best. And it is so because 
there is a good deal more than an alliter- 
ative bond between England’s first great 
Catholic humorist and romanticist, and 
one of her latest. Many likenesses go to 


make up this bond: the Catholicism of 

the two, their splendid sanity and clear. 
ness of vision, their humor, their deep 
Englishness, their love of romance, and 
their love, especially, of people and of 
God's world in which His people live— 
the people and the world both so full of 
fineness if one will but observingly 
draw it out. “God had given him,” says 
GKC of Chaucer, “a remarkable talent 
for seeing what good there was in 
things; and there was a great deal of 
good in this.” There was indeed, and in 
that good Chesterton shared, even to 
the extent of seeing the good in Bernard 
Shaw and in H. G. Wells. 

Surely the two dozen or so pages on 
*Chaucer’s Religion” are worth, in their 
sanity and common-sense, ten times over 
the weight of all the learned articles that 
have ever been written to prove that 
Chaucer was either a poor Catholic or 
none at all. Especially quick is Chester- 
ton to realize the depth of Chaucer's 
devotion to Mary, beautifully summed 
up in “The A B G,” with its echo of St. 
Bernard’s insistence that all grace comes 
to us through Mary. And always we 
come back to GKC’s insistence on 
Chaucer’s value as one who is sound, 
sane, cheerful and well-balanced—and 
all these things because he was close to 
the center of equanimity, the Faith. The 
Middle Ages were the sanest of ages 
because of the Faith. Chesterton con- 
cludes his book on Chaucer: 

And while there are many proofs of this, 
there could be no more full or unanswet- 
able proof than the shout that showed that 
normality had been found. For a great voice 
was given by God, and a great volume of 
singing, not to his saints who deserved it 
much better; not to any of those heroes 
who had made that clearing in the ancient 
forest; but only suddenly, and for a season, 
to the most human of human beings. 

Nor, surely, were a “great voice and a 
great volume of singing” denied by God 
to the man who wrote “Lepanto.” 

There is a half-millennium leap from 
Chaucer to him whom Chesterton called 
“the last of the great men”—but whose 
greatness, even so, is infinitely below 
that of Thomas and Francis and Geof- 
frey Chaucer. This is Charles Dickens, 
about whom modern scholarship has told 
us a bit more than we would have asked 
to know, perhaps, about his lack of 
greatness in some things. But Chester- 
ton, though he guessed at some of the 
darker things in Dickens’ life, knew 
them not nor cared to know them fully. 


(Continued on page 290) 
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THE CARDINAL 


Story of the life of a priest 
from ordination to Cardinalate 


Tue Carina, by Henry Morton Rob- 
inson. Simon and Schuster. 579 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Leo J. Trese 
Certainly a slick-paper magazine such 
ys Cosmopolitan, does not serialize a 
novel unless the editors feel confident 
that it will be read and enjoyed by a 
lage percentage of their readers. We 
can assume, then, that The Cardinal in 
book form will be a popular seller. In 
this, it will be another marcher in the 
literary and cinematic trend of recent 
years: a preoccupation with the Catho- 
lic church and the Catholic priesthood. 

Such a preoccupation is understand- 
able, in a world whose values have be- 
come almost wholly material, and whose 
pinciples are in a fluid state of con- 
tinual compromise. A church which 
tands unbending before the gusts of 
opinion and pragmatism offers a chal- 
lenge to the imagination, even of resent- 
lul unbelievers. A priesthood which re- 
mains celibate and dedicated in an age 
of conventionalized lust, poses a mystery 
which even the suspicious skeptic feels 
impelled to solve. 

The Cardinal will do little to answer 
the challenge or solve the mystery. The 
author is an avowed Catholic, but his 
knowledge of his religion would seem 
to approximate that of a 12-year-old. In 
fact, Mr. Robinson’s story of the life of 
a priest, from ordination to Cardinalate, 
could well have been written by an 
impartial pagan, with the help of a little 
research into Catholic belief and prac- 
tice, 

It is not that the book contains heresy; 
it is simply that the Holy Spirit, the 
Soul of the Church, is given so little 
chance to appear in The Cardinal's 
pages. The non-Catholic reader would 
have a difficult time distinguishing be- 
tween the ecclesiastics who people this 
tale, and any well-principled group of 
lawyers or bankers or politicians. There 
is a difference in professional interests, 
of course. Yet even in the matter of 
professional interests, a banker might 
feel quite:at home in The Cardinal. 
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There is distinctly a counting-house at- 
mophere. Indeed, Mr. Robinson so loads 
his pages with church finance, polity 
and protocol, that one might think the 
clergy have small time left for the prob- 
lems of the “little people.” Being my- 
self a pastor, | know that his picture 
is heavily overdrawn, for all that I some- 
times groan under the necessity of 
physical administration. 

The author, in his foreword, says that 
“some readers may find my hero too im- 
probably virtuous.” That his fears are 
ungrounded is evident in the second 
chapter, where we find Father Fermoyle 
kneeling for a moment of prayer before 
beginning his first Mass in his first 
parish. “He kept it brief,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “to avoid sentimentality.” To 
the average priest, accustomed to making 
his half-hour of mental prayer as the 
accepted preparation for Mass, that state- 
ment probably is tops in fatuousness. 

Of the priest’s daily program of spiri- 
tual discipline—his visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, his particular examen, his 
systematic spiritual reading—we find 
little trace in the life of Father Fermoyle. 
Considering the limited  prayer-life 
which the author has assigned to him, it 
is no wonder that Stephen finds it so 
dificult to extricate himself from the 
love affair in which the book involves 
him. - 

Mr. Robinson’s unfamiliarity with the 
deeper verities of his faith is further 
evidenced in the spiritual direction 
which he puts in the mouth of Dom 
Arcibal, Stephen’s retreat-master. In 
what can only be called a burlesque and 
a travesty, Dom Arcibal substitutes 
Freud for Christ, and shows Stephen 
that it was envy of his father’s grasp on 
the control of ‘his street-car, which made 
Stephen want to become a priest. After 








Rev. Leo J. Trese is pastor of St. 
Patrick Church, Carleton, Mich., and 
is author of Vessel of Clay, pub- 
lished recently by Sheed and Ward. 


a whopper like that, it is not surprising 
to find Stephen, after finishing his 
Divine Office (the prayer of the 
Church) laying aside his Breviary in 
order to “pray.” Nor to find that in Mr. 
Robinson's book, green has become the 
color of the Easter cycle. Nor to read 
of a nun asking the bishop to remain 
outside the sick-room, while she helps 
the patient to die. 


Well, the author asks that his book be 
judged as a purely fictional tale, not as a 
theological treatise. Leaving aside the 
fact that even fiction should have a con- 
sistency of verisimilitude, we can honest- 
ly say that the life of Stephen Fermoyle 
makes an interesting story. It is not a 
great novel; the style is literate and ade- 
quate, but hardly distinguished. As a 
piece of literature its main fault seems 
to be that its characters do not really 
come alive. Aside from one or two minor 
roles, such as the redoubtable Orselli 
and “Dollar Bill” Monaghan, most of the 
protagonists have the reality of animated 
clothes-horses walking through their 
parts. That at least is the impression of 
one who knows how priests really think 
and talk. To others, the.characters may 
seem real enough. I have no doubt that 
many Catholics, even, will consider the 


book a splendid delineation of clerical 
life. 


It is difficult to assay what may be the 
over-all impression of the Catholic 
church which The Cardinal will make 
upon non-Catholics. Will they close the 
book with a more sympathetic attitude 
towards the Bride of Christ, or will they 
have found Her a cold and unfeeling 
Spouse, a domineering Mother? Mr. 
Robinson, within his limitations, has 
tried to be fair and exact in his presenta- 
tion of Catholic doctrine. There are 
some incidents, however, which leave a 
doubtful taste in one’s mouth. Such as 
the melodramatic juxtaposition of the 
Church’s teaching on mixed marriages 
and craniotomy, against the tragedy of 
Father Fermoyle’s sister Mona. Or the 
summary treatment of Father Frank 
Ronan, whose only offence was an 
honest failure. 

Already The Cardinal is being 
boomed as a best-seller, a possible suc- 
cessor to Gone With The Wind. How- 
ever accurate may be the publishers, 
prophecies, it is my own opinion—a 
somewhat hesitant one—that the Church 
will neither notably gain nor notably 


lose by the book’s popularity. 
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Young Readers 


If we were young again, we doubt that 
the present rising flood of statistics and 
surveys, made by educators to show the 
baleful influence of television upon the 
youth of the land, would much impress 
us—or, for that matter, would have much 
influence in limiting the amount of time 
which we spent in watching television. 

We have always felt that the happiest 
thing about a child’s reading is the fact 
that he can go at his own pace in his 
own direction, exploring and adventur- 
ing where he will. We can still quote 
the opening line (“ ‘Burnt again!’ roared 
the Pasha of Rash, flinging his porridge 
across the table.”) of one of the Oz 
books, automatically memorized by our 
reading and re-reading of that passage. 
And there is an illustration in one edi- 
tion of the adventures of Robin Hood 
which has the power to recall, blow by 
blow, Robin’s spectacular escape from 
the dungeons of the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham. 


This complete mastery of time and 
space which books offer, and which tele- 
vision can never hope to compete with, 
is the thing which will win over to 
reading any alert child fortunate enough 
to have teachers or parents who will 
guide him to it. Many children, for that 
matter, need no guides; they discover 
it for themselves. The exciting incident, 
the colorful place, the idolized person— 
all are there in a favorite book whenever 
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and as often as the child might want to 
recall them. 


Somehow we cannot get too excited 
about the danger of television luring 
children away from reading. That, we 
should imagine, is a danger much more 
apt to strike adults who have allowed 
themselves to become so mentally in- 
dolent that reading requires more of an 
effort than they are willing to make. 


Basic Library 


On page 268 of this issue, in our column 
of “Letters to the Editor,” is a letter from 
Father G. A. Webster, O.F.M., head of 
the religion department of St. Bonaven- 
ture College. Father Webster writes to 
ask if any of our readers would help him 
by suggestion three modern comprehen- 
sive book listings, within the limited 
budget of the average Catholic. These 
listings are to be: (1) a basic Catholic 
library of five books, (2) a basic Catho- 
lic library of ten books, and (3) a basic 
Catholic library of fifteen books. 

For the best list in each one of these 
three divisions, Books on Trial will give 
a free copy of The Wisdom of Catholic- 
ism, edited by Anton C. Pegis. To be 
eligible for these prizes lists must be re- 
ceived by the editor of Books on Trial 
by May 10, 1950. The prizes will be 
given for the best lists in the opinion of 
the editor, but all lists sent to us will 
be forwarded to Father Webster. Prize 
winners will be notified as soon as pos- 
sible, and the winning lists will be pub- 
lished in the July-August issue. 

We offer these prizes merely as token 
awards. Whether you are interested in 
them or not, we urge you to send us the 
list of books which you would select for 
a basic Catholic library. In thinking 
about your selections, you may do your- 
self some good, and in telling us what 
they are, you may help someone else to 


discover books which he should read. 





“To kill time,” what a profound and 
terrifying expression! Vaguely uneasy 
in the presence of what is really worth 
while, we amuse ourselves, we “kill” 
the brief time of our lives by playing 
cards, going to tedious moving pictures 
and plays, or plunging into the mean- 
ingless whirl of society. 


Franz Werfel: Between 
Heaven and Earth 
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If no other award is made to The Third 
Man, Graham Greene’s new novel 
(which is reviewed in this issue of 
BOT), we think it should be given a 
prize for appearing in more forms at 
one time than any other story we know 
of. A condensed version of it has already 
appeared in a magazine, a movie version 
is now playing in theaters across the 
nation, and in the latter part of March 
Viking Press published a clothbound 
edition of it and Bantam Books pub 
lished a paper-cover 25¢ edition. 
- 

A new Christopher contest for book 
manuscripts, play scripts and motion 
pictures, with closing date of November 
1, 1950, has been announced. This new 
contest includes a $10,000 award to the 
writer or writers of the best motion pic- 
ture appearing on the screen during 
1950, and requires that all book manu- 
scripts be submitted through a publisher 
or literary agent. Complete rules for the 
contest may be obtained from The 
Christophers, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

-e- 

Now we have heard of everything! 
The fifteenth prize being offered by 
Writer's Digest magazine in its short 
story contest is two weeks at the Trap 
pist Monastery, New Melleray, Iowa. 
What if a woman wins the fifteenth 
prize? Then it will be four new John 
Frederics’ hats. 

a 

The Newbery Medal, the twenty- 
ninth annual award for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American lit 
erature for children,” was presented re 
cently to Marguerite de Angeli for The 
Door in the Wall, a story of medieval 
England published by Doubleday. The 
Caldecott Medal, the thirteenth annual 
award for “the most distinguished pic: 
ture book for children,” was given to 
Leo Politi for Song of the Swallows, a 
story set against the background of Cali: 
fornia’s Capistrano Mission and pub 
lished by Scribner. 

—_@-— 

Announced for July publication by 
Doubleday is One Woman's Fight, by 
Vashti Cromwell McCollum. Mrs. Me- 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Story of the Jews 

In Warsaw Ghetto 

Tue WALL, by John Hersey. Knopf. 632 
pp: $4.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


The blurbs of publishers are seldom to 
be taken seriously. However the jacket 
prediction on The Wall, proclaiming it 
to be a truly great modern novel, is quite 
acurate. This story unfolds the horrors 
of the Warsaw pogrom in John Her- 
sey's characteristic minor key. The 
reader can re-live the days when the 
Nazi invaders began a fiendish, syste- 
matic program for the liquidation of 
half a million people simply because 
they were Jews. When the sick con- 
science of twentieth century man finally 
heals, this fictional study of Satanic 
brutality may be cherished as a reminder 
of what beasts some men became in “the 
age of cruelty.” 

Hersey’s book is alive with manifesta- 
tions of high art. Only art could have 
transmuted the gigantic ugliness of the 
pogrom into a believable and_ valid 
novel. The tight precision of the chron- 
icle form is the exact device for trans- 
mitting power and accuracy to the story. 
The restrained, compact, wry narrative 
with its flavor of pedantic objectivity 
heightens the emotional impact of the 
work. The unfailing focus on incident 
and character gives a roundness to the 
ghetto hell depicted. The omission of 
sensationalism, the completeness of the 
study, and the pace of the writing pro- 
claim the artistry of the author. 

The high intelligence manifested in 
Hersey’s book serves to highlight a curi- 
ous and unpleasant weakness. Through- 
out the story, Catholic Poland is given 
short shrift. The Poles are represented 
as living in the lap of security and 
luxury, utterly insensitive to the suffer- 
ing of the ghetto Jews. This representa- 
tion belies the facts of the German in- 
vasion of Poland. The Poles also suf- 
fered. They were not as calloused to the 
plight of the Jews as The Wall repre- 
sents them to have been. 

In The Wall the few Poles who help 
Jews do so for the lowest of motives. 
They have only contempt and disdain 
for the Jews. They take moronic delight 
in their suffering and humiliations. 
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They stand around laughing as the 
ragged, starved Jews, covered with filth, 
climb like rats from the sewers. Even 
the nuns who shelter Jews in their con- 
veits do so for reasons of spiritual 
bribery. They force the victims to accept 
the Catholic liturgy. 

Now there may have been venal 
Catholics in Poland, as there were venal 
Jews in the ghetto. Mr. Hersey has a 
full right to indict them. But he has 
no right to universalize that indictment 
and to convey the impression that all 
Catholics of Poland were cut of the 
same shameful cloth. 

It is good to find such a powerful 
novel pleading the case of a tortured 
people. But it is strange that zeal for 
justice sometimes wears blinders and 
only extends to a bloc of the persecuted. 
If the world cancer of social hatred is to 
be cured, justice and charity must be 
extended to all classes by men of good 
will. The special pleader who pleads for 
one persecuted group, and who not only 
ignores the suffering of other groups, 
but who blackens their characters, weak- 
ens his case and renders himself suspect 
of the very prejudice on which he 
breaks his lance. 

Dagobert Runes writing on the perse- 
cution of the Jews; was guilty of this in 
his recently published Letters to My 
Son; to a lesser degree, John Hersey can 
also be accused. The loss was not great 





John Hersey, author of 
The Wall 


in Runes’ case for his book was inferior 
stuff; but the loss is great in Hersey’s 
case for his book has the elements of 
greatness. 

The lover of good literature will weep 
for Hersey’s one lapse from integrity 
and fairness, but he will rejoice in the 
many merits of this novel. Above all, he 
will sorrow for the tens of thousands 
who died because of their “Jewishness.” 


Murder and Mystery 

In Post-War Vienna 

Tue Tuirp Man, by Graham Greene. 
Viking. 160 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


“It was February, and the gravediggers 
had been forced to use electric drills to 
open the ground in Vienna's central 
cemetery,” is one of the opening lines 
of The Third Man. Whether or not the 
story, which was written from the script 
for the film of the same name, is as good 
as Graham Greene’s other stories, at 
least this opening line assures the reader 
that it will be as well told. 

Rollo Martins, who writes Western 
stories under the pen name of Buck 
Dexter, comes to post-war Vienna at the 
invitation of his friend Harry Lime, and 
arrives just in time to attend Harry’s 
funeral. After a conversation with the 
police Rollo has a hunch that Harry 
was not killed in an accident as the 
police believe, but possibly was mur- 
dered. He decides to stay in Vienna to 
investigate. From there on, the story 
deals with the problem of finding the 
mysterious third man who was a witness 
to Harry's death. 


The result is a good mystery story, 
but certainly not an outstanding one. 
There are too many coincidences, or as 
the narrator of the story says, “too many 
‘ifs, for that. The main interest in 
reading this book may well be in com- 
paring what is needed in a story to make 
a movie and what is needed to make a 
novel. 

For those admirers of The Heart of 
the Matter who have been awaiting 
anxiously for Graham Greene’s next 
novel, The Third Man is very apt to be 
a disappointment. It is certainly not, 
nor was it intended to be, the same 
sort of story. It is a fast-moving, well- 
told, but rather thin, mystery story. 

Some of the overtones are such as to 
make it unsuitable for high school 
reading. 
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THE EUCHARIST AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE, translated by Most 
Rev. Aloysius Willinger, C.Ss.R. 
from the original work of Isidor 
Cardinal Goma. Illustrating his 
theme with an abundance of texts 
from the Church Fathers and from 
noted theologians, the author ex- 
plores the Eucharistic mine in 
which the riches of Christ are hid- 
den, making a fruitful contribution 
to the reader’s understanding of its 
social and spiritual significance. 
April Selection of the Spiritual 
Book Associates. 216 pp., $2.00; 
paperbound, $1.75. 


“SHOW ME THY FACE!” by Sil- 
vano Matulich, O.F.M. Retreat con- 
ferences of established value; the 
forthright and simple style makes 
them admirably adapted either for 
private meditation or use during 
retreats. 112 pp., $1.00. 


Your fact-finding book for the Holy 
Year 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC AL- 
MANAC for 1950. Your most serv- 
iceable reference book, the Alma- 
nac provides basic information on 
everything Catholic, plus timely 
articles on events in Rome, special 
features by Thomas Merton and 
others, and the first of a new illus- 
trated series on Christian symbols. 
Over 800 pp., $2.00, clothbound; 
$1.50, paperbound. 
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Touching Story of 
Mentally Incompetent 


Dessy, by Max Steele. Harper. 304 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


It may be society’s feeling of incompe- 
tence in dealing with the problems of 
the modern world that has lead so many 
writers to a preoccupation with abnor- 
mal human beings. From Steinbeck’s 
Lennie in Of Mice and Men to the 
wierdly miasmic minds of Truman 
Capote’s characters, we have been fed 
with a constant stream of mentally in- 
competent fictional heroes. 


With the 1950 Harper Prize Novel 
we have a new writer, and a new in- 
competent. But there is a difference, for 
Max Steele’s Deborah Hall is neither 
tragic nor morbid as are most of the 
other incompetents of American fiction. 
Max Steele’s story may show faint 
shades of the pessimism of the older 
writers, but none of their gruesomeness, 
and underneath it all is a respect and 
love for the human person very much 
needed in today’s literature. 

Debby was released from a state in- 
stitution to join the Merrill family as 
a maid of all work. The Merrills were 
a real American family—that kind that 
is fast disappearing—hard working fa- 
ther and mother, and five, yes five, chil- 
dren. 

Debby came to the Merrills when 
little Glenn was just born. When she 
left Glenn was a big, strapping boy 
taller than little Debby herself. 


In all that dozen years we watch the 
Merrill children grow up. Rebecca goes 
off and gets married. Britt quits school, 
joins the C.C.C. and then the army. 
Sedate little Julia goes off to college, 
and wild little Betty goes into nurse’s 
training. Only “little old Debby” doesn’t 
grow up, and it hurts, hurts, hurts, when 
there are no children left to play with 
her. 

Max Steele has been successful in a 
tremendous tour de force. Everything is 
seen through the confused, infantile 
mind of this pathetic yet lovable woman. 
Yet nowhere does the writing grow 
saccharine or obscure or morbid. Since 
Debby is a woman and we view her 
intimate thoughts in every period of 
stress, there are frank passages that will 
keep the book out of high school li- 


braries. But these passages are merely 











frank, never obscene, for Debby’s point 
of view is retained throughout anj 
Debby is too childish to be impure. atte 

Most impressive of all is the way we the 
are made to see the Merrill fami h 
through Debby’s eyes. From Mr. Mer. ned 
rill, whom Debby never gets to know of t 
very well, to Mrs. Merrill who domin. ind 
ates the story as she dominates Debby He 
—all the characters are real and moving, the 
Perhaps the author has overstressed the sly 
trials of Mrs. Merrill’s life as a mother 
and paid too little attention to her joys har 
On the whole there is much mor 
pathos in the book than real happines, 

If there is a touch of gloom, it is for § 2 
giveable. The youthful author has a = 





genuine pity and real respect for his W: 
characters. Perhaps Debby is also a te- she 
flection of man’s feeling of incompe ba 
tence in the troubled world of the pres § 
ent. If it is, it is at the same time an the 
indication of a new trend. Pity and § 
respect are the first steps toward a re § ™ 
valuation of the worth of the individual. § “ 
The incompetence in Death of a Sales do 
man and Other Voices, Other Rooms li 
was a cry of despair. The incompetence i 
in Debby is much closer to Christian : 


humility. 











Modern Interpretation of 
The Seven Capital Sins 
Tue Feast, by Margaret Kennedy. 
Rinehart. 308 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Margaret Kennedy is best known for her 
Constant Nymph which appeared in 
1924. The Feast will bring her fresh 
accolades. The April selection of the 
Literary Guild, this novel appeared in 
shortened form in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal in 1949 under the title “Never 
Look Back.” 

The setting of The Feast is a mansion 
in Cornwall that has been turned into 
resort hotel by the owner, Mrs. Siddal, 
because her husband has disintegrated 
into an ineffectual dreamer, too lazy 10 
support her and their three sons. The 
characters are the people who assemble 
here for a quiet vacation. In the space 
of a week they reveal their baseness and 
their glory, their innocence and their 
sins. The week’s end brings the denoue 
ment. In the shattering, roaring collapse 
of an overhanging cliff, the inn and 
some of the guests are destroyed, others 
escape. The victims have been trapped 
by their own sins. Each is in the hotel 
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because he had surrendered to a par- 
ticular capital sin and had refused to 
attend the “feast,” a picnic arranged bv 
the Cove children on a nearby cliff. 

In conceiving this story, Miss Ken- 
nedy admits she started with the idea 
of the seven capital sins. She put flesh 
and blood on them, gave them names. 
Her characters came to life. In having 
the characters bring ruin upon them- 
slves by their own individual failings, 
Miss Kennedy uses the technique 
handled so effectively in the Bridge of 
San Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder. 
Miss Kennedy does not suffer by com- 
parison. In fact her skill passes the acid 
test of portraying the antics of children. 
With convincing yet restrained realism, 
she uses them as foils for the moral 
bankruptcy of their elders. 

If there is any weakness in The Feast, 
the most apparent is the scene in which 
Nancibal, a heroine on _ naturalistic 
standards, is accused of stealing Mrs. 
Cove's little carving. The incident un- 
doubtedly contributes to a sharper de- 
lineation of Mrs. Cove’s character, but 
from the aspect of plot and solution the 
charge against Nancibal is too serious to 
be dismissed and forgotten as easily 
as it is done here. 

But this item does not mar the over- 
all effect of a well-written and moving 
novel. Here are men, women and chil- 
dren of a flesh-and-blood vitality. The 
Feast is not a great book, but definitely 
an achievement in characterization and 
story-telling. 


Journey into the Past 
With George Orwell 


Cominc Up For Air, by George Or- 
well. Harcourt, Brace. 278 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Kenneth M. Ryan 


The success of George Orwell's satire 
Nineteen Eighty Four has prompted 
the publication of one of his earlier 
novels. Instead of looking grimly into 
the future, this engaging piece of nar- 
tative, written when World War II was 
imminent, is a wistful journey into the 
past. The past is that of England and 
of the narrator between 1893 and 1938. 

Coming up for Air is the story of 
George Bowling, lower middle-class, fat, 
red-faced, 45, and an insurance sales- 
man, who has won 17 quid at the race 
track and is wondering how he should 
spend it. A poster which he sees on his 
way through London starts him on a 
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PererR ABELARD, by Helen Waddell. 
Henry Holt. 277 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Virginia W. Callahan 


The re-telling of a remote and im- 
mortal love story is an audacious un- 
dertaking, but one worth the risk if 
the magic of the time and tale can be 
recaptured. Beginning with Heloise 
herself, who described her love for 
Abelard in letter form, many writers 
have been unable to resist this theme, 
but no one has had more success with 
it than Helen Waddell. For her it is 
not a sober task of reconstruction but 
a joyous process of recreating. At first 
reading of Peter Abelard one knows 
that this is exactly the way in which 
the story had to be re-told, and that 
it was inevitable that this author 
with her imaginative powers, her sure 
sympathy for the characters, and her 
sound knowledge of the period, 
should have written it. After a third 
and fourth reading one really begins 
to appreciate its gem-like perfection. 

The setting is twelfth-century 
France, the Cloister of Notre Dame 
and the sunlit beauty of Brittany. 
The lovers, Abelard, scholar, master 
of debate, son of an ancient Breton 
house, and Heloise, the young niece 
of Canon Fulbert, a puella docta, are 
so characterized that the heartbreak 
and pathos of their tragic drama com- 
municates itself with incredible 
directness, and the illusion is never 
broken. The minor characters are 
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clearly drawn and of remarkable ap- 
peal; for example, the wise and 
shrewd Gilles de Vannes, the confi- 
dant of the lovers, and Soeur Godric, 
the scholarly Irish nun responsible 
for the early erudition of Heloise. 


cerpts from mediaeval and classical 
literature adds much to the dialogue. 
There is a clever use of simile and 
metaphor: “anger like a heather fire,” 
and “the hissing serpent of a word.” 
Most effective is the building up of 
climaxes, especially those involving 
the anguish of separation and the joy 
of reunion. The special problems nur- . 
tured by pride and intellectuality are 
interpreted with delicate discern- 
ment. The description of the final 
and complete conversion of Abelard 
is no less convincing than the almost 
unbearable tension of the last scene, 
which reveals the more complicated 
nature of the disciplined but untre- 
signed Heloise. 


dell is ever aware of the implications 
of the intermingling of the classical 
and Christian traditions, which is in 
a sense the essence of the ultimate 


pair. Etienne Gilson has aptly de- 


may well return to this book many 


A  skillfull incorporation of ex- 


As in her other books, Miss Wad- 


renunciation of this “star-crossed” 
scribed this fine novel as “vivant, 


charmant, penetrant.” The reader 


times, and his enjoyment of its ex- 
cellence will be unfailingly renewed. 








trail of reminiscences that carry him 


back to his boyhood days in the little 


village of Lower Binfield and then 
through the years of World War I. The 


vivid memories stirred up by these 
scenes eventually determine the man- 


ner in which he will dispose of the 
17 quid. He will steal a vacation from 
Hilda and the kids and make the trip 
back to Lower Binfield. He discovers 
that the little village has changed con- 
siderably, of course, but this transfor- 
mation serves only to set the stage for 


some pointed observations on the peace 


and quiet of a life that he learns no 
longer exists. 

For George Bowling a visit to Lower 
Binfield is an attempt to escape from 


the hopeless struggle against the relent- 
less forces of a cold, indifferent, mod- 
ern civilization. It is for him a coming 
up for air. “Like the big sea-turtles when 
they come paddling to the surface, stick 
their noses out and fill their lungs with 
a great gulp before they sink down 
again among the sea-weed and octo- 
puses. We're all stifling at the bottom 
of a dust bin, but I'd found the way 
to the top. Back to Lower Binfield!” 
Yet hardly does he see it when he is 
resigned to the fact that it is gone— 
“swallowed up and buried like the 
lost cities of Peru.” 

Coming up for Air is a depressing 
story told with great narrative skill. In 
it the author combines a simple prose 
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Q On the way home 
from Casey's saloon one 
night, Tom Brannigan ac- 
quired a good clout on the 
head. Suddenly he began to 
treat his neighbors the way 
the Gospels say we should— 
and amazing things hap- 
pened in Whittiersville. 

This is a delightful 
and touching story about 
people like you and me, and 
what can happen if love is 
given half a chance. A 
Thomas More Book Club 
selection. $2.50 
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style with compact structure, humor, 
even though at times indelicate, and ex. 
cellent characterization. In fact, George 
Bowling, coarse and very earthy, a phil- 
istine, might quite understandably take 
his place on the list of well- known fig. 
ures of English fiction. 

Exception must be taken to several 
suggestive passages in the novel. 


Yankee Sailors 


Tue Sea Eacres, by John Jennings 
Doubleday. 299 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Loreto Hogan Kimball 


This is the story of some of the men 
who established the American Navy; 
Paul Jones, John Barry, Joshua Barney, 
intrepid seamen who made the new flag 
of Independence known and respected 
on the seas. It is a story of Yankee cour- 
age and seamanship. The climax comes 
in the immortal battle between the 
Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis in 
English waters. 

A bee can kill a bear, and the small, 
fast American ships made the lives of 
British captains one long torment. Strik- 
ing, darting away and returning under 
cover of darkness, they captured prizes 
and ran the British blockade with food, 
guns and ammunition. 

This is a good historical novel, one 
which will remind Americans of the 
price that was paid for this land of ours, 
and of the loyalty of men and women, 
not born in this land, who so appreci- 
ated the freedom and security they had 
found here that they were willing to 
sacrifice their lives for its preservation. 


Saga of Immigration 

Tey Soucut a Country, by Norman 
E. Nygaard. Longmans, Green. 211 
pp- $2.50. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
Norsemen Torger Torgerson and Olaf 
Trygvson brought their families to 
America in 1869. The pages of this saga 
of immigration tell the story of their 
lives and of their children. 

Generally, the book seems crowded 
and confused because of an over-supply 
and under-treatment of material. The 
plot moves along with the brisk clip of 
a 15-minute radio script; the characters 
are thumbnail sketches rather than full- 
length portraits, and the material has 
not been screened carefully enough to 
preserve any definite effect. ‘Three-quar 
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ters of the book is direct conversation, 
and while this makes for fast reading, 
it is unsatisfying ‘in such bulk. 

Even with these sometimes glaring 
defects, this is a vigorous and interesting 
book. There is plenty of action and 
complication, and the characters are ar- 
resting, even in their candid-camera 
snatches. But there is material here for 
a longer and more thoughtful book. It 
deserves better attention than a mere 
skimming of the surface. 














Biographical Novel 
About St. Thomas 
Time Cannot Dim, by Malachy G. 

Carroll. Mercier Press. 170 pp. Un- 

priced. 

Reviewed by Joseph B. Zavadil 
If the unusual were always the best, this 
book would undoubtedly merit paeans 
of praise. For it certainly is unusual in 
many respects—contents, construction, 
technique and style! Unfortunately, the 
unusual, though invariably interesting, 
is not necessarily good. 

Time Cannot Dim is both interesting 
and good—but not unqualifiedly so. Any 
criticism of the book, however, must be 
focused upon literary form rather than 
subject matter. Indeed, there is little 
fault to be found in what Malachy Car- 
roll has written. He has attempted by 
means of biographical incidents to pic- 
ture the personality of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; and he has succeeded—prob- 
ably as far as is possible. For the per- 
sonality of Aquinas has never been 
clearly defined, either in his own writ- 
ings or by tradition. Consequently, Car- 
roll’s sketch is somewhat unique, highly 
tenable and obviously most welcome. It 
affords a rare glimpse into the soul of 
the saint rather than the philosopher— 
a veritable picture of sanctity itself! 

The author's technique, nevertheless, 
remains vulnerable. Its prime deficiency 
seems to be a lack of consistency—in 
construction, style and development. 
Ostensibly the book is a novel, but not 
strictly a novel. The continuity of the 
apparently fictionized narrative fre- 
quently is disrupted by digressions of 
straight historical reporting or com- 
mentary. Smoothness of thematic pro- 
gression suffers accordingly. 

Such mechanical weaknesses tend to 
obscure the impression being created in 
the reader’s mind, but happily they are 
hot strong enough to destroy that im- 
pression—or the value of the book. 
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Effect of Miracle 
On People of U.S. 


Gop Hap Seven Days, by Henry Mis- 
rock. Doubleday. 279 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey” 


If you can accept the “miracle’—Jimmy 
Richardson’s_ three-minute talk with 
God, and the subsequent healing of the 
four hopelessly disabled veterans in 
Rockwood Hospital—you will find this 
book enjoyable reading. It is satire, from 
the savage to the light-hearted, written 
in an engaging, original style. 

Jimmy made a covenant with God. If 
he and his three ward mates were cured, 
he would devote his life to working for 
the Brotherhood of Man. The story 
deals with his difficulties in trying to 
live up to that promise. After he read 
the Sermon on the Mount on the steps 
of city hall, people thronged into the 
churches, stopped buying vanity goods, 
and made an earnest effort to save their 
souls. Then the shrewder businessmen 
tried to cash in on the “miracle’—the 
movie moguls considered screen values; 
advertisers tried to persuade the four 
veterans to sponsor their products; pop- 
corn vendors set up shop on Jimmy’s 
lawn, where hordes of people gathered 
to see him or to touch him. Exciting 
events followed, including a panic in 
the stock market and a congressional in- 
vestigation by the House Miracle Com- 
mittee. 

In spite of the far-fetched idea of the 
“miracle,” there are some biting truths 
in this story. For one thing, it brings 
out vividly the appalling stranglehold 
secularism has on the world today—a 
secularism in which greed can even twist 
the Cross into the shape of the dollar 
sign without a qualm. 


Labor and Capital 


Tue SERPENT’s Ecc, by David Duncan. . 


Macmillan. 243 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Anme Rush Riley 


“What the public wants . . .” is a well 
worn alibi for immorality in books, plays 
and songs. It may be, too, the author's 
reason for generously sprinkling his 
story, from the very start, with obscene 
and profane expletives. 

Even with the stated objections, how- 
ever, the story rates high appraisal for 
its keen insight into human motives, 
reasoning and behavior. 

There is no hero. The central theme 


is a suit brought by a labor union 
against a transport company. Of parallel 
interest is the way Communism becomes 
a tool or an enemy, depending on how 
its followers use it. The ramifications, 
delays and compromises which enter 
into any legal dispute between Labor 
and Capital: the pulling of wires and 
the pressure on witnesses—all are mat- 
ters of concern to the man on the street. 
Even treated cynically, as in this in- 
stance, they are points upon which the 
public might well be informed. 

The Serpent's Egg is intensely inter- 
esting. It could also be constructive if a 
little of the leaven of Christianity had 
been applied to the solution of it’s prob- 


lem. 


Effect of Miracle 

On People of Italy 

Journey to A Hicn Mounrain, by 
James Wellard. Dodd, Mead. 280 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Perched on a mountain peak in the 
arid Sabine country near Rome, the little 
village of Sabina was drawing packs of 
news hounds and photographers like a 
wolf at bay. A peasant woman had had 
a “vision.” Then followed sensational 
“miracles.” Don Cesare, the parish 
priest, watching the battle of wits be- 
tween the journalists and the peasants, 
refused to intervene even when rustic 
cunning had trapped the correspondents 
in a gigantic hoax. But the real miracle 


had then only begun. 


The story is timely and well told. But 
in character delineation this book suffers 
by a comparison, which one cannot but 
make, with the true miracle accounts of 
Lourdes and Fatima. Annunziata of the 
Sabine visions is an unloved, lonely old 
woman seeking compensation for marital 
neglect in spurious fame. She never 
emerges sufficiently to become anything 
more than a shadowy symbol of Italian 
peasantry. Also Don Cesare is more 
talking record than man, with all the 
wisdom of his philosophy. The author 
hits his stride in handling the reporters, 
whom he satirizes with great gusto—and 
perhaps a little venom. If somewhat 
weak in characterization, Mr. Wellard 
is strong on diction. (His “parachro- 
matism,” “zygodactylism,” or “ocherous 
hair” will probably send the ordinary 


reader scurrying for the unabridged, or 
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else remain forever an “analphabete” 
like the Sabine peasants.) 

Despite such erudition, however, the 
author makes a few slips regarding 
Catholicity. When Don Cesare himself 
speaks of his people’s worshipping God 
and the Virgin, both priest and writer 
have failed to make a fine distinction in 
the kind of veneration paid to the Deity 
and to the greatest of His creatures. Also 
it is amazing to come upon the hoary 
and discredited myth of “jesuitry.” Apart 
from these blemishes and an unneces- 
sarily vivid episode of rape, this novel 
may prove to most readers to be an 
amusing and not unprofitable journey 
into an Italy as quaint as the gabled 
roofs and cobbled street’s of Sabina. 


Frontier Adventure 


BripaL Journey, by Dale Van Every. . 


Messner. 311 pp- $3.00. 
Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 


After a slow start, Bridal Journey be- 
comes an exciting adventure story. For 
entertainment only, this Revolutionary 
War novel does not pretend to be high 
drama. The story is at its best when it 
forgets “the war in the West” and fol- 
lows Marah Blake on her bridal jour- 
ney to the frontier outpost of her bride- 
groom-to-be, Colby Gower. The road 
she travels has many detours for she is 
captured by an Indian brave and be- 
comes his slave in the Indian village of 
Amaquah. In describing the savagery 
and superstition of the tribal life of the 
Indian, the story reaches a zenith of in- 
terest. 

Marah’s escape, which lies through 
the bed of Abner Gower, whom Colby 
has sent to rescue her, is the most plausi- 
ble excuse for fornication that has hit 
the book stalls in a long while. By recog- 
nizing the act for what it is, the story 
does not drag in the mud but continues 
on its level of adventure, and carries 
Marah and Abner through harrowing 
danger to Colby’s stockade. How Marah 
chooses between her rescuer and _ her 
fiance is a fitting end to the story. 

Dale Van Every, at one time reporter, 
motion picture writer, producer, has 
written two other novels of the early 
American frontier—Westward the River 
and The Shining Mountains. He writes 
of the frontier men and women as real 
people rather than as our struggling fore- 
fathers. Bridal Journey is good escape 
material. 


Lives of Hardship 
On Gaspe Peninsula 


Weepinc Bay, by Joy Davidman. Mac. 
millan. 257 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Irene E. Burke 









This is primarily the story of a young 
priest who is sent to the small fishing 
village of Weeping Bay on the Gaspe 
peninsula to organize a Catholic Labor 
Syndicate. He is well aware that the 
poverty and suffering of these people, 
whose lives are a constant struggle to 
provide the barest necessities, is to a 
large extent due to the unscrupulous 
business tactics of local merchants and 
employers. His attempts to organize the 
men are met with fear and suspicion 
on the part of the workers, and a subtle 
but indomitable resistance by the local 
pastor who considers any attempt to bet- 
ter the impoverished state of his parish: 
ioners an unduly materialistic influence. 
After much groundwork has _ been 
laid and the confidence of the workers 
gradually attained, the movement meets 
with failure when the men are sold out 
by the local curate who influences one 
of the young workers to betray his com- 
rades. The young labor organizer, dis- 
appointed and disillusioned, returns to 
his superiors to accept his next assign- 
ment and the inhabitants of Weeping 
Bay continue their pitiful existence. 
Weeping Bay is a novel of question- 
able merit. It has more than sufhcient 
material to make an interesting and ab- 
sorbing story, but the characters fail to 
come alive, and the story tends to melo- 
drama. The manner in which the au 
thor presents her issues may make the 
book a subject of some controversy. 





























Social Study 
Weep For My Brotuer, by Clifford 
Dowdey. Doubleday. 308 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 
Weep for My Brother is a novel about 4 


border line mental case. Chris Mathers 
sacrifices a satisfying career and his 
marriage to return to Richmond to do 
what he can for his younger brother, 
Lacy, whose rebellion and failure had 
begun while he was in high school. 
The Mathers had once been country 
people. Like so many after the Civil 
War, they had come to Richmond hop: 
ing that family “connections” in the city 
might help them to get on their feet. 
Mathers is an unsuccessful, shallow, 
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frustrated man. His wife has the fibre of 
a reed that bends but never breaks. She 
has only Chris to turn to, and she makes 
his problem even harder by her refusal 
to acknowledge that Lacy is a serious 
mental case. 

Against the background of Richmond, 
with its inflexible social code, Clifford 
Dowdey, the author, a native of the 
proud, well-bred city, tells the story of 
the tragic failure of society to care for 
border line mental cases. Without bit- 
terness, he presents a clear picture of the 
petty politics in mental institutions, and 
the sham of the state authorities who 
hold their jobs not because they are 
qualified but as political plums. 

This book is not so much a novel as a 
case history of Lacy, written to point up 
the miserable failure of society to handle 
cases that belong neither in the present 
type of mental institutions nor out of 
them. It is an honest and serious social 
study. 


Adventures with Rosie 
A Few Frowers For Suiner, by Rich- 


ard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 372 pp. 
$3.00 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 


Snowy Weeks, a British Army truck- 
driver in Italy, uses his leave to revisit 
the grave of his buddy Shiner. He 
travels in his, and Shiner’s, beloved 
Army truck Rosie, and on the way ac- 
quires a miscellaneous set of traveling 
companions, including an American de- 
serter and a young woman from the 
U. S., married into Italian nobility. 

Planting the few flowers for Shiner 
is accomplished early in the story; the 
majority of the book is filled with the 
group’s subsequent adventures with 
Rosie. They use her as an instrument of 
mercy for the sake of the war-stricken 
Italians; and she is used, having been 
stolen from them, as an instrument of 
crime. ; 

A Few Flowers for Shiner, whose au- 
thor also wrote How Green Was My 
Valley and None but the Lonely Heart, 
has not much to recommend it. Being 
authentic and well-imagined, it might 
have established as an adventure story. 
Trying, at least, to give human dimen- 
sions to its characters, it might have 
emerged as a valid problem novel. 

But its incipient merits are cut down 
by a haziness of style that, it seems to 
me, is more to be damned than the bald 
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predications of popular magazine fiction. 
This haziness, which clouds time and 
place and actions of the story, is some- 
times endearingly called “poetic” writ- 
ing—from which, may we be delivered. 
Another demerit of A Few Flowers for 
Shiner is sentimentality, made doubly 
pitiful by the author’s insistence on a 
tough-guy atmosphere. 


Bump on the Head 
Has Repercussions 
Tue Bump on Brannican’s Heap, by 


Myles Connolly. Macmillan. 158 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Leo A. Purlsey 


Until the appearance of Mr. Brannigan 
it seemed that the fame of Mr. Connolly 
was to rest upon Mr. Blue published 20 
years ago. Readers of both books will 
wonder why a writer of such talent has 
produced so little, though that little has 
been mighty good. 


The Bump on Brannigan’s Head 
might be classified loosely as a novel. It 
is really a long short-story which com- 
bines in fine proportion the best quali- 
ties of that difficult art. Here we have 
searching character study, gentle but 
penetrating satire, warm humor and 
humanity, and the steady movement of 
related incidents toward their natural 
climax. 


Tom Brannigan is a grocery clerk 
with stomach ulcers, a nasty temper, a 
weakness for the bottle, a simple de- 
voted wife, an irritating set of neigh- 
bors and a father’s wounded pride in a 
disappointing son. One night he receives 
a mysterious blow on the head which 
somehow touches off his conscience and 
awakens his better instincts. The shock 
of this sudden change in Brannigan has 
repercussions in the whole community. 
A general reform gets under way with 
Brannigan as the hero and then the vic- 
tim. This portion of the story plays up 
effectively the insincerity of modern 
publicity methods. The outcome points 
the moral of this delightful fable: that 
all the pretentious planning of science 
without God cannot cure the ills of the 
world; that real and lasting good is ac- 
complished only by following the Gos- 
pel command to love our neighbor. May- 
be that is the final miracle by which 
society will be saved. Let’s have more 
bumps on the head. 


Happily Married Couples 
And Normal People 


SipE StrrREET, by Nathaniel Benchley. 
Harcourt, Brace. 281 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Edward J. Cawley 


This is a book with an unusual but more 
than acceptable style. The characteriza- 
tions are quite realistic. The story seems 
easy in the telling, and it certainly makes 
easy reading. 

It concerns itself mainly with two nor- 
mal, happily married couples going 
through the complexity that is life—and 
because they are normal people, the 
reader is easily able to identify the prin- 
cipal and supporting characters with his 
own world. 


Some readers may get a peculiar im- 
pression that they have trod this “Side 
Street” before, due to the fact that some 
of the chapters in the book have previ- 
ously appeared as separate and complete 
stories in a popular monthly magazine. 
The thread of the narrative, however, 
sews these phases together so well that 
one who has not read the magazine stor- 
ies will be no wiser or less happy in his 
reading of the book. 

The feminine reader will revel in the 
apparent stupidity of the male animal as 
portrayed here. 


Side Street is enjoyable, humor-filled 
reading, and at the moment, when we 
are concerned with the question of 
whether the hydrogen bomb will kill 
300,000 or 25,000,000 depending on 
which scientist you prefer, it is good to 
come down to earth and find that the 
building of a little shack for children 
can be a problem of real import. 


Nathaniel Benchley, the author, is the 
son of the late and revered Robert 
Benchley. He stands not in the shadow 
of his father, but in an equal light. 





Human nature is in all ages and all 
countries the same; and its literature, 
therefore, will ever and everywhere be 
one and the same also. Man’s work will 
savour of man; in his elements and pow- 
ers excellent and admirable, but prone to 
disorder and excess, to error and sin. 
Such too will be his literature; it will 
have the beauty and fierceness, the 
sweetness and the ranknes, of the 
natural man. 


John Cardinal Newman: 


The Idea of a University 
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et OF our best Catholic books are 
now being published by secular 
publishers. This situation, which is as 
new as the current demand for Catho- 
lic books, has generated an immense 
amount of loose thinking by people who 
should know better. 


Only a few years ago, most secular 
publishers ranked Catholic books on a 
par with Seventh Day Adventist tracts. 
When they did publish a Catholic book 
it was with an apologetic and patroniz- 
ing air. A few publishers still retain this 
outmoded attitude, but many others 
have moved along with the times. The 
fact that Catholics not only can read 
but also will buy books is no longer 
news to many editors or sales managers. 

A visitor from New York told me last 
week that any manuscript with a Catho- 
lic angle—even a priest as a minor char- 
acter is enough—is guaranteed a sym- 
pathetic reading by editors today. Any 
Catholic author will be glad to tell you 
what a change that represents 

This rapid transition from ugly duck- 
ling to little darling of the publishing 
world has been too much, I fear, for 
some of our readers, critics and authors. 
We face the danger of enthusiastically 
embracing those who would exploit us. 
Forgetting the lessons we should have 
learned from past experience—notably in 
the religious goods field—we still cling to 
naive conceptions about the world we 
live in. 

I am not about to launch a holy boy- 
cott against secular publishers or ‘o 
argue for a “Catholic-buy-Catholic” cam- 
paign. I would suggest, however, that 
we face up to certain truths. 

Frequently, of late, I have been dis- 
turbed by articles and conversations in 
which intelligent Catholics offer paeans 
of praise to secular publishers for their 
‘noble efforts on behalf of Catholic 
* literature. Their feeling seems to be that 
these publishers are consciously partici- 
pating in the work of spreading Catholic 
literature. Like slum children who mo- 
mentarily attract the interest of socialite 
do-gooders, they seem to derive an in- 
ordinate amount of pride from the fact 





STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





that the secular publishers have finally 
recognized our existence. 

Some of our authors, too, seem to 
have been temporarily blinded. More 
than once I have heard a Catholic 
author boast that his books were pub- 
lished by a secular house. The Catholic 
publishers who have been struggling for 
years to keep Catholic books in print 
are now lumped together in one vast clot 
of mediocrity and haughtily dismissed 
from serious consideration. 

To any who are still suffering from 
this delusion, I offer the following: 

Item: ‘The sales manager for a promi- 
nent publisher boasted to me that his 
company was playing both ends of the 
field. Their two best sellers are a nice, 
quiet Catholic book and one of the 
“hottest” little servings of pornography 
to be presented this year. 

Item: The mid-western salesman for 
a publisher who has high hopes for a 
forthcoming book of interest to Catho- 
lics told me that his company intended 
to capitalize on the ready market they 
had found for novels about homosexuals 
—"“There are 5,000 people who will buy 
any book involving homosexuality and 

we're going to give them what they 
want.” 

‘Item: A book club widely advertised 
in Catholic newspapers and magazines 
implies that it is a Catholic book club 
by offering two obviously Catholic books 
free. Investigation shows that an alter- 


nate selection of the club was Peace of 
Mind by Rabbi Liebman, and that other 
clubs owned by this same organization 
have reached a new low in decadence 
with their lascivious advertising for 
“sexy” novels. 

Item: The publisher of a new 25¢ 
Catholic reprint is responsible for dis- 
tributing millions of copies of a particu- 
larly foul novel about degenerates. 

Item: This month will see the publi- 
cation of what is surely the rottenest 
tripe of the year—and to deserve that 
title, it has to be something special—by 
a publisher who is actively bidding for 
the Catholic market with another of his 
books. 

Anyone who is familiar with pub- 
lishers’ catalogues or book advertising in 
the secular papers can add as many more 
examples to this list as he can stomach. 

This is not intended to be an indict- 
ment of all secular publishers. Although 
the exceptions are few, there are ex- 
ceptions who will have no part of befoul- 
ing American minds. As for the rest, 
let's stop kidding ourselves about the 
reasons for their interest in the Catholic 
market. How the notion got started that 
they deserve our gratitude, I'll never 
know. They are getting our money and 
that’s enough. If our money stops flow- 
ing in we will be out in the cold once 
more, back with the Catholic publishers 
we snubbed in the days when we rubbed 
elbows with the elite. 

We need more and more Catholic 
books, and we would find it hard not to 
take advantage of those that are offered. 
If these needs require us to play along 
with the boys who spread truth with one 
hand, and falsehood and filth with the 


(Continued on page 294) 





“It is assumed,” 


edifying.” 





NEXT ISSUE 


In the May-June issue of Books on Trial there will be an article, 
“Thoughts on Writing about the Saints,” by Donald Attwater. 

writes Mr. Attwater, 
life of a saint is, or ought to be, edification. I venture to deny this. The 
object of such writing is, or should be, to set down as gracefully as possible 


the truth about a certain person, one who is by definition, i.e., as a saint, 


The May-June issue will be published and mailed about May 20. 


“that the object of writing the 
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Early English History 

From Chaucer to Tudors 

[LLUSTRATED ENGLISH SociaAL History 
(vol. 1), by G. M. Trevelyan. Long- 
mans, Green. 175 pp: $3.75. 


Reviewed by John J. O'Connor 


This first of four handsomely illustrated 
volumes on the social history of Eng- 
land covers the period from Chaucer 
to the early Tudors. The method of the 
book is to present a series of successive 
scenes of English life. The lifetime of 
Chaucer is a good starting point. In the 
latter half of the fourteenth century the 
English people first clearly appear as a 
racial and cultural unit. The component 
races and languages have been melted 
into one. The upper class is no longer 
French, nor the peasant class Anglo- 
Saxon: all are English. England has 
ceased to be mainly a recipient of in- 
fluences from without. Henceforward 
she gives forth her own. In the age of 
Chaucer, Wycliffe, Wat Tyler and the 
English bowmen, she is beginning to 
create her own island forms in litera- 
ture, religion, economic society and war. 
The forces molding England are no 
longer foreign but native. She no longer 
owes her progress to great foreign 
churchmen and administrators, to Nor- 

man ideas of the feudal manor, to Ange- 
vin lawyer kings, to cavalry armed and 
trained on French models, to the friars 
coming over from Latin lands. Hencefor- 
ward England creates her own types and 
her own customs. 

Chapters are devoted to the break-up 
of the feudal manor, the changing town 
and early capitalism, William Caxton’s 
printing press, miracle plays, and then 
the Tudor Reformation. Radical innova- 
tions were not carried through without 
attendant misery and violence. And the 
disturbances caused by the quick 
changes of ecclesiastical policy under 
Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary co- 
incided with a grave economic crisis in 
trade and agriculture, due chiefly to a 
tise in prices. That rise may be ascribed 

partly to world causes and partly to 
Henry’s wanton debasing of the coin- 
age. 

This is a study of enduring value. 
Succeeding volumes will be awaited 
with keen interest. 


Aprit, 1950 


More Information 
About the Cold War 


Decision In GERMANY, by Gen. Lucius 


D. Clay. Doubleday. 522 pp. $4. 50. 
Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


General Clay informs us that he was at 
first determined not to write a book 
about his experiences as deputy Mili- 
tary Governor, and then Military ‘Gov- 
ernor, of Germany. The reader will: be 
grateful to him for having changed his 
mind. The present book is not only an 
important contribution in history, but it 
should also help us in making decisions 
in the cold war with Russia. 

General Clay had assumed his duties 
in the belief that cooperation with the 
Russians would be natural if not easy. 
A series of unpleasant experiences 
changed his mind. He never abandoned 
his intention to look for agreement 
where it could be found, but he soon 
reached the conclusion that agreement 
with the Russians is possible only for 
someone who is willing to hold his 
ground, and, if necessary, even to act 
under conditions where action is insep- 
arable from a measure of risk. He feels, 
and he gives a number of interesting 
incidents to prove his case, that only 
such action can make sure of the respect 
which we need if we are to live in peace 
with our erstwhile Eastern allies. 

The reader will learn from this book 
that it was General Clay who insisted 
that the air lift to Berlin be undertaken 
and maintained. He had, in fact, at first 
suggested that the Russian blockade be 
tested by an armoured convoy, and he 
remains convinced that if this sugges- 
tion had been acted upon, the convoy 
would have reached Berlin safely and 
the blockade would have been lifted. 
Once the air lift was under way Gen- 
eral Clay saw to it that a proper num- 
ber of planes was provided. 

General Clay has also many interest- 
ing remarks to make on Germany and 
our German policy. He was “shocked” 
when he first saw the document which 
was to be his official guide in Germany 
for several years. He had to carry it out, 
of course, but his book leaves no doubt 
of his awareness that the “punitive” 
phase of our occupation policy could not 
last. He used every possible opportun- 





ity to urge, in Washington and in other 
capitals, such genuinely constructive 
measures as were compatible with a 
properly understood security. By these 
efforts, General Clay proved ‘that he had 
thought ahead of his time. 

One might, of course, take exception 
to General Clay’s views on a number of 
issues. A point of great importance con- 
cerns the system of proportional repre- 
sentation which the Russians wanted to 
force on Germany for all types of elec- 
tions, because of the strengthening of 
Communism which it effected. Propor- 
tional representation was accepted in the 
American zone to the extent of being 
made a part of the three state constitu- 
tions. General Clay says that he did not 
favor it, and we must take his word for 
that. However, not a few Germans were 
convinced that the American Military 
Government wanted this system of vot- 
ing, and Congressman Chase, who vis- 
ited Germany as the head of a sub- 
committee of the Harter Committee, has 
expressed the view that our representa- 
tives may indeed have favored that sys- 
tem of voting. 

The results can be seen in a number 
of successive elections, in particular 
those which gave the Communists seats 
in the new Western German Diet which 
they would not otherwise have secured. 
These were the first symptoms of a gen- . 
eral political disintegration which within 
a few years may undo the constructive 
work which General Clay and some of 
his able advisers so effectively initiated. 


Letters of Famous 

Cavalry Leader 

Tue Custer Story, edited by Mar- 
guerite Merington. Devin-Adair. 339 
pp: $5.00. 
Reviewed by Finbarr Buckley, C.S.C. . 


A study of our country’s past history is 
a much-needed panacea for the political 
ills of today. Of particular interest is the 
century preceding ours, so well set forth 
in The Custer Story. 

The greater part of this book is made 
up of the intimate letters of General 
Custer and his wife Elizabeth. Fortu- 
nately for posterity, both were masters 
of expression and their correspondence 
portrays an idealization, one of the 
other, that is rare in literature, perhaps 
rare in life. 

It could be that the caption “Custer’s 
Last Stand,” represents the extent of 
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the knowledge of many of us concern- 
ing one of America’s great military 
leaders. He was but 22 when he left 
West Point, and had the distinction of 
being the cavalry officer most frequently 
mentioned for gallantry in dispatches 
during the more than four years of the 
Civil War. He continued to serve dur- 
ing the Reconstruction and later in 
the Idaho and Indian Territories. 

He was forced through circumstances 
to meet in combat the well-armed and 
numerous Sioux warriors with a small 
detachment, numbering only 250, ofh- 
cers and men, not one of whom emerged 
alive from this encounter, known as the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn. Losing 
their lives with General Custer, were 
his two brothers, Thomas and Boston, 
his brother-in-law, James Calhoun, and 
his nephew, Autie Reed. This was in 
June, 1876, when the General was but 
36 years old. His widow, prominent dur- 
ing her life as author and lecturer, long 
survived him, dying in 1933. 

Marguerite Merington is to be com- 
mended for her accomplishment in edit- 
ing these letters and for her very ex- 
cellent added narration. For its historical 
background, and as an example of the 
loyalty and courage of a distinguished 
American family, this volume can be 
enthusiastically recommended. 


The First and Second 
Continental Congresses 


Tue Rerucrant Resets, by Lynn 
Montross. Harper. 467 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. G. J. Undreiner 
This is a delightful book, one which this 


reviewer found difficult to lay aside. It 
is real history, presented in good and 
fluent English, and in an enticing style. 

The book tells the story of the First 
and Second Continental Congresses, 
which, from 1774 to 1789, managed the 
affairs of the 13 English colonies which 
in 1776 declared themselves to be the 
United States of America. Hence the 
Revolutionary War and the birth of the 
American Nation become leading topi:s 
in so far as they were the work of the 
Second Congress, which sat from 1775 
to 1789. A study of the membership of 
this Congress also provides many inter- 
esting items. By the time we finish the 
volume we are quite well acquainted 
with many of the 342 members who 
served for different periods over the 14 
years; these were the reluctant rebels. 

What strikes one most forcibly is the 
constant attendance of Divine Provi- 
dence guiding the actions of those first 
citizens of the United States. How else 
explain their success when they were 
outnumbered in troops ten to one, com- 


pletely outclassed by lack of navy, hos- 
tilely opposed by almost half the colonial 
population, the loyalists, and barely and 
most niggardly supported by the remain- 
ing half of the inhabitants? 

While using the best and pertinent 
primary and secondary sources, the au- 
thor has leaned most heavily upon these 
three: Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, Letters of Members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and Revolutionary 
Diplomatic Correspondence of _ the 
United States. Frequent quotations, and 
at times lengthy excerpts, from this 
documentary material fully guarantees 
the correctness of the story. Only a very 
few statements can be questioned, and 
a few slight inaccuracies were noticed. 


Modernized Version 

Of Famous Biography 

Tue Lyre or Si THomas Moore, 
KnicuTE, by William Roper, edited 
by James Mason Cline. Morrow. 120 
pp- $2.75. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


In this modernized version of William 
Roper’s biography of his father-in-law, 
now St. Thomas More, James Mason 
Cline has performed at least two valu- 
able services for the present-day reader. 

In the first place, by simplifying the 
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These illustrations are four 
of the fourteen portraits of 
Popes drawn by Jean Char- 
lot for the new Holy Year 
edition of John Farrow’s 
Pageant of the Popes (Sheed 
and Ward, $4.50). From left 
to right are: Clement V 
(1305-1314), Julius II (1503- 
1513), St. Leo IV (847-855) 
and Pius V (1775-1799). 
This unusual book, first 
published in 1942, condenses 
into 376 pages the story of 
the papacy. Here are the im- 
portant and significant facts 
about each Pope from St. 
Peter to Pius XII, the strug- 
gles both temporal and spiri- 
tual in which the Popes have 
engaged, and intimate details 
which bring many of them 
alive on the pages as human 
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somewhat exotic Elizabethan spelling 
and punctuation, and by dividing the 
book into significantly titled chapters, 
Mr. Cline has made this celebrated and 
pioneering biography available to the 
average reader today. At the same time, 
however, he has preserved the charm 
and simple directness of Roper’s ‘prose 
style. Notes and a bibliography make 
the work likewise useful to the profes- 
sional scholar. 

But the editor has extended his func- 
tion far beyond that of a mere redaction 
of the text. In a delightfully informa- 
tive critical essay, he has attempted to 
reduce some of the obscurities that 
might still withold “the truth of im- 
perishable beauty” that lies beneath 
some of the awkwardness of Roper’s 
biographical technique. His remarks on 
the author’s simplicity of purpose, use 
of detail, and oral quality of prose are 
significantly informative. 

Mr. Cline’s own scholarly approach 
is to be commended. There is something 
refreshing in his own purpose to make 
Thomas More as real for moderns as 
Roper intended to do for his genera- 
tion. As in Roper’s Lyfe, Cline’s critical 
essay emphasizes the fact of More's 
goodness, “the essential saintliness of 
his disposition.” 

The entire effect of this volume is to 


impress the reader with what many a 
modern Catholic has thought—that 
Thomas More became Saint Thomas 
More, not so much because of the heroic 
proportions of his spirit, but because of 
the wholesomeness and essential good- 
ness of his entire life, even in the very 
homeliest details which Roper chose to 
note for his own generation and for 
posterity. 

Without too pronounced a religious 
emphasis, Mr. Cline’s book seems to 
make Thomas More come clear as the 
Saint of the Common Man. 


Life of Dom Pedro I 

Emperor of Brazil 

Every INcu a Kine, by Sergio Correa 
da Costa. Translated by Samuel Put- 
nam. Macmillan .230 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Philip H. Riley 


Dom Pedro I was unfortunate as regards 
his parents, neglected as he was by a 
complacent father and a_ licentious 
mother. At a tender age he became re- 
gent and viceroy of Brazil and master of 
his own destiny. His closest companions 
were household servants. As he grew up, 
he evinced great interest in athletics, 
music, song-writing, poetry, drawing, 
cabinetmaking, carving and wood-turn- 


ing. Probably few Iberian rulers in all 


history have done more to dignify hu- 
man labor by direct participation and by 
encouragement to workers in the manual 
arts. 

His first marriage, a loveless one, was 
to the scholarly but unfeminine Aus- 
trian princess, Leopoldina. Shortly after- 
ward, he met and fell in love with Do- 
mitila. This “Brazilian Pompadour” 
became so important to him with the 
passing of time that she fairly vies with 
the Emperor for the reader's attention. 
After the death of his first wife, while 
suffering from cruel remorse, he def- 
nitely broke with Domitila. 


Soon after his second marriage to the 
beautiful Bavarian princess Amelia of 
Leuchtenberg he decided to abdicate in 
favor of his little son, Dom Pedro II, and 
to heed the call of the Iberic liberals 
and wage war against his younger 
brother Miguel for the crown of Portu- 
gal. 

The last three chapters of the book are 
largely historical and offer a kaleido- 
scopic picture of the protracted Lusi- 
tanian campaign from which Dom 
Pedro finally emerged victorious. At the 
age of 36, Pedro died, strange to say, in 
the very spot where he was born. 

This is a spirited and lively biogra- 
phy of a very colorful character. It 
seems a little unfortunate that the narra- 








THE POPES 


beings. Despite the compres- 
sion required to put all of 
this into one moderate-sized 
volume, the book is both 
readable and reliable. 

One of the most unusual 
features of the volume is that 
the entire book is written as 
one continuous narrative, 
instead of being broken in- 
to chapters or sections. As 
Mr. Farrow explains in his 
Preface, “The Papal line has 
never been broken and for 
that reason my telling of the 
long drama is in a continu- 
ous narrative form rather 
than being divided into the 
more conventional pattern.” 

A list of the Popes, a 
bibliography, a name index 
and a subject index are in- 


cluded. 
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tive should trail off into a_ historical 
recital in which we largely lose sight of 
the protagonist. 

The English is so smooth and idio- 
matic that only occasionally is one aware 
that he is reading a translation. This is 
probably one of the last works done into 
English by the well-known Samuel Put- 
nam, who died on Jan. 18, 1950, and 
whose masterly translation of Don 
Quixote will remain an imperishable 
monument to his skill and industry. 


Story of Escape 

From Soviet Russia 

Wnuy I Escapep, by Peter Pirogov. 
Translated by Ada Siegel. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 336 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
On October 9, 1948, Peter Pirogov, Red 


Air Force officer, escaped from his na- 
tive Russia, with two others, in an Army 
plane. This is his story, written here in 
America while he moved from place to 
place in constant fear of Soviet agents. 

Born in 1922 when Bolshevism was 
firmly established, Pirogov is a true 
product of Communist training. So 
thorough were the Communists in mold- 
ing youthful minds that Pirogov con- 
tinued “a godless” even after he saw 
his parents robbed and driven from their 
village. As a child he saw the bells 
hurled from the church steeple while 
the priest vanished overnight; as a child 
the cry “The Soviet are coming!” struck 
terror into his heart as the entire popu- 
lace hid. Sixteen years later he was to 
see other children hide in fear as he, 
now a part of the Soviet and a soldier 
in the Red Army, entered a village to 
take the grain harvest from starving 
peasants. 


Into the soul of Peter Pirogov came 
a gradual awakening, a growing disgust 
at the forced labor camps, the routine 
robbery, torture and murder of the Rus- 
sian citizenry. The incredible rotteness 
of the whole political set-up, inside the 
Red Army and out, became increasingly 
apparent during the war years. 


Pirogov tells his story simply, bluntly 
and even crudely, with a shifting of 
scene that is sometimes confusing. Why 
did Pirogov write this inside story at the 
peril of his life? Perhaps the dedication 
on a front page supplies the answer. 
“To my comrades who hate what I hate 
and who live waiting for the day of lib- 
eration.” 
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Opera Star’s 

Autobiography 

InrerRuPTED MeEtopy, by Marjocxie 
Lawrence. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


307 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


The autobiography of an opera star is 
scarcely a medium in which one would 
expect to find exemplified the three 
theological virtues. Yet Marjorie Law- 
rence’s straightforward account of her 
life, work and tragic illness is genuinely 
permeated with faith, hope and charity. 
She had faith in her God-given gifts, 
and, when it seemed as though her 
talent had been lodged with her use- 
less, her faith in God’s providence was 
a vital factor in her recovery. Tempo- 
rarily overwhelmed with despair when 
she realized the severity of her attack 
of poliomyelitis, she did not succumb 
to hopelessness, but worked diligently 
to overcome each succeeding obstacle un 
the way to recovery until she achieved 
the almost impossible—standing to sing. 
And her accounts of her experiences 
with other artists and entrepreneurs are, 
happily, free from the malicious in- 
nuendoes which usually characterize 
such memoirs. 


Her story follows the almost legendary 
pattern of great artistic success: genuine 
talent, hard work and sacrifices, disap- 
pointment, ultimate triumph. Marjorie 
Lawrence, however, has to win her way 
twice. The account of her struggle to 
regain her health and voice makes a 
truly inspiring coda to her interrupted 
melody. 

She writes simply and directly and 
with refreshing objectivity. The book 
should appeal not only to those inter- 
ested in the world of music but to any- 
one striving to overcome a physical 


handicap. 


Lite of “Lobbyist” 
Txt Meer You in THE Lossy, by Olga 
Moore. Lippincott. 250 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


A cursory perusal of any dull quarterly 
report on lobbyists in The Congressional 
Record will give a reader more en- 
lightenment than Olga Moore's incon- 
sequential autobiography, I'll Meet You 
in the Lobby. Evidently the author did 
not look up the verb “to lobby” in a 
reliable dictionary when she was writ- 


ing her book, for she calls everything 


she does “lobbying”—for instance, her 
jobs with government agencies. 

Her talent for graphic description and 
her wit might have found happier ex. 
pression in more of her self-styled “cute” 
fiction than in this valueless autobiog- 
raphy. To insure sales, perhaps, Miss 
Moore has thoroughly basted her life 
story with raciness and well salted it 
with profanity, “getting tight” and in. 
nuendo. Without these defects, the book 
would be entertaining although not in- 
formative. 


Complete Biography 

Of Composer-Pianist 

RACHMANINOFF, by Victor I. Seroff. 
Simon and Schuster. 269 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


Though the music of Rachmaninoff is 
no enigma to us—who can miss its som- 
ber passion and elegiac moods?—his per- 
sonality has been shrouded in mystery, 
even to the fortunate few who beheld 
his thin, gaunt face bent absorbedly 
over the keyboard during one of his un- 
forgettable recitals. 

Here, seven years after his death, is 
the first complete and most authoritative 
story of his life by one himself a con- 
cert pianist and an intimate friend of 
the composer-pianist in his last years. 
Rachmaninoff's ‘ boyhood, . the teachers 
and friends who helped form his artis 
tic personality are convincingly _por- 
trayed; the story of his almost life-long 
exile from his native land is recounted 
with a wealth of detail that is never 
tedious. 

Many American readers will learn for 
the first time that Rachmaninoff had a 
distinguished career as a conductor on 
the other side of the Atlantic. They will 
also learn that he had an attachment 
through correspondence with a writer, 
Marietta Shaginian, rivalling in interest 
the Platonic affair between ‘I chaikovsky 
and Madame Von Meck. 

Most biographers are so engrossed in 
their subjects that they often fail to be 
objective in evaluating their subjects 
personalities and artistic creations. Mr. 
Seroff, in his occasional criticism of 
Rachmaninoft’s personal failings and of 
some shortcomings in his creative work, 
seems free of personal bias. 

This, then, is a faithful and imper- 
sonal biography of a self-tortured soul. 
A list of Rachmaninoff’s compositions 
and a comprehensive bibliography are 
given at the end of the volume. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





March, 1950 


[' HAS BEEN remarked betore that good 
things are often hidden away in odd 
corners and so I make no excuse for 
drawing the attention of readers to 
the current number of The Eastern 
Churches Quarterly (St. Augustine's 
Abbey, Ramsgate, England—annual sub- 
scription $2.00). It is written by spe- 
cialists but the authoritative articles it 
contains are by no means dull and merit 
a wider circulation. This is particularly 
true of an article in the latest issue by 
A. H. Armstrong on “Membership of 
the Church.” It is especially valuable 
in light of the discussion which has 
been going on over here recently. The 
whole thing originated in a long article 
in a London newspaper (The Times) 
which was a survey of the position of 
the Catholic Church and her ditticulties 
in the modern world; it was not entirely 
free from bias but was nevertheless a 
considerable achievement for one who 
was not a Catholic, and remarkably 
sympathetic in tone, bearing in mind the 
place in which it appeared. That article 
was good evidence that people over here 
are beginning, somewhat tardily, to see 
that the Catholic Church stands for, and 
indeed is the base of, European culture, 
our way of life and its traditions, and 
that if she were forced underground all 
over Europe barbarism would reign once 
more. 

The discussion was carried on in The 
Times for something like a month and 
the whole thing (article, selection of let- 
ters, the leader which applied the clo- 
sure) was afterwards issued as a booklet 
which rapidly ran through several edi- 
tions. In the letters we were treated to 
a ‘free for all’; yet the discussion was 
conducted with dignity and if some old 
chestnuts were trotted out they did no 
harm. Much of this correspondence was 
concerned with the co-operation of 
Catholics and non-Catholics in the social 
and religious spheres, and consequently, 
as always in this context, gave rise to 
some muddled thinking. That is why 
Professor Armstrongs article is so im- 
portant—because it clarifies the position 
not only for the non-Catholic, but also, 
I venture to say, for many a Catholic as 
well. 

The whole question of union is bound 


up with worship. We can be glad, 
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therefore, that Archdale A. King’s two 
large volumes on The Rites of Eastern 
Christendom (Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne) are now on sale over here. In 
greater detail than in his Notes on the 
Catholic Liturgies published nearly 20 
years ago (and that dealt with both East 
and West) it gives all the Eastern litur- 
gies in English, the complete order of 
Mass with copious historical and prac- 
tical notes. It is something between the 
scholar’s book—for he will want the 
original texts and the variant readings 
from the manuscripts—and the book for 
the beginner (Attwater’s Eastern Catho- 
lic Worship, Devin-Adair, 1945, is use- 
ful for him). The university student, the 
general reader too, providing he has 
some of the background (which can be 
got from such books as Fortescue’s or 
more easily and up-to-date perhaps from 
Donald Attwater’s Christian Churches 
of the East, Bruce, 1948) will find Arch- 
dale King’s book extremely useful. He 
has done a good job and we are indebted 
to him. A minor blemish, owing to the 
fact that the book was printed in Rome, 
is the number of misprints, though for- 
tunately none of them obscures the 
sense.. 


T MAY BE useful to mention how bad- 
ly off we are for first class scholarly 
books and editions in the liturgical field. 
Some fifty years ago F. E. Brightman, an 
Anglican, published the first volume of 
his Liturgies Eastern and Western (Ox- 
ford University Press) dealing with the 
Eastern liturgies. The volume concern- 
ing the West was never published. 
Brightman mentions and uses most of 
the manuscripts known to exist when 
he wrote but since his day much progress 
has been made in liturgical studies. 
Nowadays, particularly in regard to the 
Roman rite, we are mainly dependent 
on various foreign editions and series; 
it is an enduring reproach that English- 
speaking liturgical scholars have not yet 
produced a scientific study of, say, the 
origin and development of the Roman 
Mass based on the sources, or edited 
some of the manuscripts that require it 
so urgently. 


All this it may be objected, is no con- ! 
cern of the general reader. Ultimately it 


is, of course. For though he may not 
care to read books of this nature he will 


benefit by them when the results they 
establish get into the more popular 
books. An experience, none too happy, 
of reviewing books on the liturgy con- 
vinces me that the time is ripe for more 
forthright scholarly works. 


Discussion of sources and source ma- 
terial inevitably makes me think of the 
late Baron von Hugel. For his niece, 
enquiring about the means to a more 
earnest Christian life, he drew up a 
comprehensive course of reading. One 
of the early items was the catalog of 
coins (Greek and Roman) in the British 
Museum; the Baron was nothing if not 
thorough. It is good news that Michael 
de la Bedoyere, Editor of the Catholic 
Herald and author of several books, 
notably a life of St. Catherine of Sienna, 
is writing the Baron’s life. The events of 
the modernist crisis are now nearly fifty 
years distant and the time has come 
when this rather sorry period at the turn 
of the century and its first decade or so 
can be seen in perspective. In any case 
the Baron, if he achieved a certain quiet 
notoriety at the time, was always a 
faithful Catholic and did much good 
work particularly in his Studies in the 
Mystical Element of Religion, his philo- 
sophical writings and his works on 
prayer such as his posthumous Letters 
to a Niece. 


The publication of Pere Loew’s 
Mission to the Poorest is awaited here 
with interest, for it will complete the 
series of books dealing with the modern 
apostolate: Fr Perrin’s Priest Workman 
in Germany, the Abbe Godin’s France 
Pagan? and Abbe Michonneau’s Revo- 
lution in a City Parish. That there is 
need over here for an active apostolate 
emerges from a depressing but attrac- 
tively produced booklet Meet Yourself 
on Sunday (The Naldrett Press), a re- 
port on how Englishmen spend their, 
Sundays. According to the 1950 Catho- 
lic Directory between one in 14 and one 
in 16 of the people of England and 
Wales are Catholic. It is strange that 
none of the observers working on this 
booklet met up with one, for they in- 
terviewed quite a number of people all 
told. The impression is given of a dull, 
dreary Sunday with nothing to it but 
the Sunday joint of meat, little recrea- 
tion save the Sunday newspapers (of the 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





Strength and Power of 
St. Therese of Lisieux 
Storm oF GLory, by John Beevers. 


Sheed and Ward. 231 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 
S.S.N.D. 


Storm of Glory may well become the 
preferred English life of St. Therese of 
Lisieux. Like Gheon, John Beevers be- 
lieves that the strength and power of the 
doctrine of the Saint has been adulter- 
ated by the saccharine approach of her 
devotees, and the “little way,” inter- 
preted by sentimentalists is both sim- 
pering and juvenile. 

Actually the life of St. Therese of 
Lisieux was a will of steel forged in the 
flame of divine love, and the “little way” 
was the simplicity of all the saints who 
recognize the infinity of God and their 
own dependent nothingness. The mir- 
acle of the Little Flower is the miracle 
of grace, as is the story of all sanctity. 
But Mr. Beevers makes us see that St. 
Therese’s insistence that she was a child 
in the arms of the Heavenly Father, 
doing nothing, permitting Him to work 
His Will in her, does not minimize the 
fact of her complete cooperation, the 
astonishing fact that she was able to say, 

“From the age of three I have never re- 
fused the good God anything.” 

It was His will that she be a Car- 
melite, that she suffer from the cold, 
from lack of sleep, from unsympathetic 
(and Beevers reveals that she had con- 
siderably more than unsympathetic) su- 
periors, from long hours of work and 
prayer, and finally from an illness of 
excruciating pain. It was His Will that 
she love blindly, that she spend the 
greater part of her religious life in the 
dark night of the soul. 

Mr. Beever points out in Chapter III, 
itself a masterpiece of analogy deserving 
a place in future anthologies of the 
Catholic essay, the virtues of the saint 
which make her especially the saint of 
our generation: her humility which con- 
founds our scientific, atom-bomb pride; 
her simplicity contrasting our psycho- 
pathic introversion, her calm acceptance 
of labor and pain opposing our comfort- 
seeking ease, her utter spirituality sham- 
ing our materialism. 

The book uses sources hitherto not 
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available. Many of the most enlighten- 
ing incidents are taken from the official 
Summarium, that very full report of the 
evidence given before the local ecclesias- 
tical tribunal published by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites in Rome, 1920. 
For those who have avoided reading 
about St. Therese because of the pretty 
plaster statues they have seen, Storm of 
Glory will be an adequate introduction; 
for those who have met St. Therese 
through her own Histoire d'une Ame 
this book will fill in several gaps which 
Therese’s charity and humility made 
necessary in the autobiography. 


Biography of 

Pope Pius X 

Tue Great Manrtie, by Katherine 
Burton. Longmans, Green. 238 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 

B.V.M. 
On August 4, 1903, after a night of 
prayer in union with the suffering | Heart 
of the Crucified Christ, Guiseppe Mel- 
chior Sarto accepted the Papacy with 
the simple words: “If this chalice can- 
not pass from me, the Will of God be 
done.” The great mantle of Peter the 
Fisherman had fallen upon his shoul- 
ders; it was heavy, weighted with the 
burdens of the world. Yet with God’s 


grace he would carry it bravely. Guisep- 





John Beevers, author of 
Storm of Glory 


pe Sarto as Pope Pius X set himself “to 
restore all things in Christ that God 
may be all in all.” 

Katherine Burton, borrowing from a 
line of Dante, “How heavy is the man- 
tle to him who guards it from mire” has 
titled her biography of Pope Pius X, 
The Great Mantle. The author follows 
simply and sympathetically the story of 
Guiseppe Sarto through the years of 
childhood when, with his shoes hanging 
by a string about his neck, he trudged 
barefoot four miles to school in Castel- 
franco; through his terms of service as 
curate of Tombolo begging for his poor; 
as parish priest at Salzano ministering 
to the plague-stricken, heartening the 
living and burying the dead; as canon 
at Treviso sowing the Gospel’s lessons in 
seminary classes; as Bishop of Mantua 
and Cardinal Patriarch of Venice ren- 
dering to Caesar, Caesar’s things, yet 
safeguarding the interests of God; as 
Pope of Christendom challenging the 
forces of rationalism, liberalism, mod- 
ernism and communism. Especially 
penetrating and satisfying is the author's 
delineation of the mental anxiety and 
suffering, of the unfaltering faith and 
confidence of Pope Pius X during the 
last months of his pontificate when the 
mantle became heavier still with the 
pressure of an imminent World War I. 

Katherine Burton writes with ease. 
She has the happy ability of incorporat- 
ing in her work details of rich historical 
interest, and of weaving with her main 
thread of narrative traditional customs 
and ceremonials. This is especially mani- 
fest in her descriptions of pontifical 
modes of procedure and functions. 

To readers familiar with Rene Bazin’s 
Pius X or with Cardinal Merry del Val’s 
Memoirs of Pope Pius X, The Great 
Mantle offers little that is new; for those 
unacquainted with the personality and 
pontificate of His Holiness Pius X, the 
book offers interesting and delightful in- 
formation. But especially to those thirst- 
ing for the things of the spirit and 
striving for personal sanctity, The Great 
Mantle brings encouragement and in- 
spiration. Pius X lived and toiled with 
his whole heart for God. Beneath the 
burden of the Fisherman’s Mantle, until 
the day of his death on August 20, 
1914, he taught, by word and example, 
the lessons of holiness, service and love. 
His dying words give witness: “To- 
gether in one—all ‘things in Christ.” 
Katherine Burton stresses 5 his. 
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Invitation to Face 
Realities of Life 
We LivE with Our Eyes Open, by 


Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed 
and Ward. 172 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 











There are 39 essays in this book. Like 
mother “Thirty-Nine Steps” that came 
out of England, this little work has sub- 
tance and finesse and should survive 
lng after its lesser contemporaries have 
been forgotten. It is easy enough to tell 
what the book is about; to describe its 
favor is another matter. The essays deal 
with a great variety of subjects; to take 
only de first four: what spiritual writers 
all creatures, jealousy, truth, personal 
inluence. Not one of these can be 
ignored by the Christian, left out as 
smething not applicable to him. At 
times Father van Zeller does address 
himself to particular persons; school- 
masters, for example, and the married. 
In both the general and the special sub- 
jects he talks to readers as adult and 
reasonable beings, but woe betide the 
elf-pitying, the self-deluded, the cow- 
ardly! Eyes open and head up, that is 
the way he expects Catholics to face 
life’s challenges. 





















“If it is our purpose in this book to 
keep our eyes open, then every essay 
might fittingly close with a story that 
explodes a self-deception.” And true to 
this statement of intentions, self-decep- 
tions are exploded all along the way. 
The author shows us in our Tittle follies 
and foolish attitudes, but in such a way 
that we can laugh a little too. This is 
sometimes accomplished by vigorous 
language, sometimes by amusing allu- 
sions to modern life, sometimes by a 
penetrating view from a fresh angle. 
There is nothing caustic, however, and 
in the series on interior prayer—its ex- 
pression, material, problem, condition, 
and idiom—there is a gentle, encourag- 
ing touch that helps to put a lofty and 
possibly awesome subject well within 
the grasp of any possible reader. 

Perhaps the most charming of the 
essays is that on Father Bede Jarrett. 
This is a personal memoir, and it is in- 
troduced to show what an open-eyed 
attitude to life really is, and to credit 
Father Bede with the genesis of these 
essays: “It is to those leisured unstudied 
discussions that I owe much that has 
been written in this book.” 

The open-eyed attitude is more direct- 
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Mary Lewis Coakley, author of 
Fitting God into the Picture 


ly described in the final essay, a chal- 
lenging invitation to go forward to the 
realities, to life as God made it, grasping 
the opportunities that we are so ac- 
customed to waste, accepting things as 
God-sent for the “great work of super- 
naturalization.” The sum of this is right 
relations with God, with people, with 
oneself, and the secret of it all is love in 
regard to God and men, honesty with 
regard to self. 


Reflections on Gospels 


GosreL Gems, by Canon Paul Marc. 
Translated by Rev. J. A. Fredette. 
Pustet. 226 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Audrey May Meyer 


Abbe Marc .takes literally the counsel 
of Thomas a Kempis, “Let it . . . be 
our chief study to meditate on the life 
of Jesus Christ.” At a time when men- 
tal prayer is coming into its own, he 
offers an assurance of the wealth of 
material for prayer contained in the 
Evangelical writings. But he does more: 
he extends an earnest invitation to laity 
and clergy alike to answer the call to 
perfection implicit in every page of the 
Gospel. 

Dealing with fundamentals and _ at- 
tuned to the ears of the many, Gospel 
Gems has achieved popularity in the 
original French text. The English trans- 
lation should be appealing to a large 
segment of our lay people. 

The author makes no literary pre- 
tences. The value of the meditations lies 


in their simple but intense spirituality 
and their recognition that we have 
strayed far from the fervor of Christ's 
doctrine into mediocrity. The remedy 
recommended is to make an intimate 
experience of reading and reflecting on 
the truths of the Gospel, and to adjust 
our lives in its light. 


“He ... had me in mind when He 
preached . . . He has something to tell 
me...” the zealous author affirms. “It 


is almost as if we were privileged to 
overhear the priest at his prayers, alone 
with His God,” says the Most Reverend 
John J. Wright, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Boston in his preface. Abbe Marc prays 
with child-like faith and deep joy. 


The Integration of 
Religion and Life 


Firtinc Gop Into THE Picture, by 
Mary Lewis Coakley. Bruce. 223 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Caroline Holland 
“The Faith offers us, if we but realize 
it, everything that we need in solving 
problems, in meeting situations, in en 
during suffering, in dealing with others, 
and in handling our manifold affairs. 
Any difficulty we experience arises from 
the fact that we departmentalize re- 
ligion and life, instead of integrating 
them.” 

Helping her husband find his way 
from agnosticism to Catholicism led 
Mrs. Coakley to a fresh appreciation of 
the treasures of her Faith and to a de- 
gree of understanding which enabled 
her to write the words quoted above. 
The quotation is the theme of the book. 
It is written for lay women, married or 
single, to awaken them to the possi- 
bility that they are regarding their Faith 
as an “extra” in their lives, instead of 
the adventure Catholicism can be when 
one falls in love with Christ. 

The first five chapters are pedestrian, 
but worth reading as a lengthy introduc- 
tion to the remaining nine. The chap- 
ters devoted to prayer, the Mass, sorrow, 
and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
are particularly fine. Special praise 
should be given to the chapter on un- 
married life in the world. Here is an 
almost untilled field. Why is there not 
more stress on the truth that dedicated 
lives can be lived in the world by those 
whom either choice or necessity has left 
unmarried, and who have no vocation 
to religious life? What saints we would 
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have, what wellsprings of prayer, what 
effects for the Church and society, if 
more unmarried or widowed women 
realized they can live a truly ordered 
life, with as active spirituality and as 
effective an apostolate as any nun! Many 
futile, waspish women would have been 
saved from such desiccation if they had 
been shown another possibility. Mrs. 
Coakley offers.an inspiring plan of life 
which is practical and sound in every 
detail for these women. 


The book seems to bear a “Women 
Only” label, but an unwary male who 
opens it will profit also—particularly if 
he reads the chapter on marriage. 


Christian Attitude 
To Material Goods 
Poverty, by P. R. Regamey, O.P. 


Translated by Rosemary Sheed. 
Sheed & Ward. 183 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Vincent J. Giese 


Poverty today has many distasteful con- 
notations. When we hear the word, we 
call to mind pictures of slums, starva- 
tion, filth, unhappiness. We are _ re- 
pulsed by the very mention of poverty. 
In our “security-conscious” lives, we 
have lost the courage to think of poor- 
ness, no matter what meaning the word 
might have. Concretized by pictures of 
men of distinction and women with the 
new look, security has permeated our 
attitudes towards everything, including 
God. 

Father Regamey’s book on poverty as 
a fundamentally Christian concept, 
therefore, is long overdue in the United 
States. He helps us remove all psycho- 
logical barriers we might have to pov- 
erty as an essential requirement for 
Christian life—in particular for an 
apostolic life. He does this by dis- 
associating poverty from purely eco- 
nomic overtones and by restoring its 
original spiritual richness and fecundity. 


Combining careful scholarship in the 
fields of exegesis, mystical theology, 
Christian tradition, and hagiography 
with a perceptive psychological insight, 
the author lays the idea of poverty bare. 
He treats many subtle problems, only a 
few of which I can mention here to 
provoke readership by laity and religious 
alike. 


In analyzing the First Beatitude, 
“Blessed are the Poor in Spirit,” Pere 
Regamey clarifies the distinction be- 
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tween the counsel of poverty—the giv- 
ing up of material things, and the pre- 
cept of poverty—the spiritual detach- 
ment from material goods, spiritual 
goods, and interior riches. Poverty gives 
us the Christian attitude toward ma- 
terial goods: detachment of heart from 
all that is not God—but never a Ma- 
nichean hatred of the material world, 
nor a hunger and thirst for earthly 
things. The attitude is neither pessi- 
mistic nor nihilistic, but rather one of 
indifference to wealth and poverty, in- 
asmuch as both are only conditions of 
life. Spirit of detachment is important. 

Anyone in the apostolate who has 
already experienced some of its agonies 
will find Chapter III inspirational. 
Those who are not engaged will dis- 
cover that “the apostolate is the essence 
of Christian life.” Whether in religious 
communities or as laymen in the world, 
apostles have the peculiar privilege of 
giving constant testimony to the world 
of selfless-ness, as disinterested dispen- 
sers of the mysteries of God. 


An important part of the book places 
poverty in its proper relationship to the 
order of nature and the order of grace. 
Here the author relates poverty to the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost and the three 
theological virtues. Also significant is 
the discussion of a problem of Christian 
existentialism, being and having, with 
poverty as the solution. 

Poverty by Pie Regamey is a plan 
of action. Anyone who has the courage 
to accept it will need to transform his 
whole life—a heroism which is badly 
needed today in the Christian revival. 


Fathers of the Church 

Tue FaTuers oF THE Cuurcn (vol. 7). 
Fathers of the Church, Inc. 443 pp. 
Unpriced. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


This seventh volume in the projected 
series of 72 contains the following trans- 
lations: the “Writings” of Niceta of 
Remesiana (by Gerald G. Walsh, S.J.), 
the “Writings” of Sulpicius Severus (by 
Bernard M. Peebles), the Commoni- 
tories” of Vincent of Lerins (by Rudolph 
E. Morris), and Prosper of Aquitaine’s 
“Grace and Free Will” (hy J. Reginald 
O'Donnell, C.S.B.). Each translation is 
preceded by a critical introduction and 
accompanied by footnotes where neces- 
sary. The quality of translation is con- 


sistently high throughout the book. 


Famous Scientist 

Reports on Miracle 

Tue Voyace to Lourpes, by Alexis 
Carrel. Harper. 52 pp. $1.00. 


Reviewed by F. ]. Braceland, M.D. 


Among the papers of the late famous 
French surgeon, Alexis Carrell, was 
found this story of his visit to Lourdes 
in 1903. Edited by his widow, this js 
the first of the papers to be published in 
English. 

The saga supposedly is that of one 
Lerrac (Carrel spelled backwards), him- 
self a youmg surgeon, whose scientific 
studies had convinced him previously 
that outside of the positive method, no 
certainties exist, and as a result he “had 
taken refuge in a tolerant scepticism.” 


The preface to the book, written by 
Charles Lindbergh, an admiring close 
friend and co-worker, is excellent. It 
presents an interesting portrait of Carrel 
and perceives the different currents 
which motivated him. Two of these, an 
affinity for the scientific method and a 
spiritual unrest, were the motivating fac- 
tors in his journey to Lourdes and fur- 
nish the groundwork for the tale. 


The story is simply and sincerely re- 
ported. Marie Ferrand, distended, ema- 
ciated and moribund, in the last stages 
of tubercular peritonitis, attracts Lerrac’s 
attention as he administers opiates to 
her in what he is sure are her last hours. 
The girl is cured and lives—“on the 
point of death at noon and well again 
by seven in the evening’—and the 
record of the emotional reactions of 
those witnessing the cure should be left 
for the reader and not spoiled for him. 


Viewed from many angles, the book, 
while neither a great spiritual nor scien- 
tific work, is deeply religious, and Ler- 
rac’s struggles with his doubts and his 
attempt to form various syntheses are 
much more inspiring than some of the 
so-called pious works. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
publisher’s postscript, which summarizes 
Doctor Carrel’s defense of his opinions 
in the press, detracts from the work and 
should have been omitted. In fact, the 
publishers have postscripted the book 
right out of its charming simplicity and 
its approach to excellence. They have 
presented a somewhat confused apologia 
which lacks the unity and depth of un- 
derstanding evidenced in the story itself. 

Still, with all, this is a fine little 
volume. One would do well to read it. 
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Attempt to Interpret 
Three Religions 


Our Reticious Trapirions, by Ster- 
ling P. Lamprecht. Harvard Univer- 
sity. 93 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Oswald J. Marshall, S.]. 


No one will deny that a sincere attempt 
to trace the central ideas of Judaism, 
Catholicism and Protestantism is praise- 
worthy. The effects of confused or er- 
neous thinking about religion are all 
too evident in every phase of modern 
life. If any criticism is to be levelled at 
Mr. Lamprecht’s book, it is that he has 
tried to do justice to a vast subject in 
the very inadequate space of 93 pages. 
This has made the listing of references 
virtually impossible. Few sources for his- 
torical facts or theological interpretations 
ae mentioned, though obviously many 
were referred to. 





















At best Mr. Lamprecht has given a 
highly subjective interpretation of Juda- 
ism, Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
result could hardly be otherwise, given 
his avowed statement that, “All history 
is interpretation and can not be other.” 
lf this definition of history is used, and 
the author employs it throughout the 
book, historic events become convenient 
pegs on which to hang preconceived 
theories. It is precisely this use of iso- 
lated historic episodes as a basis for con- 
clusions that will confuse and mislead 
the reader who is seeking a clearer un- 
derstanding of the three faiths discussed. 

On the subject of Judaism, here are 
several statements which will tend to 
confuse a person unversed in the history 
of that religion. “There are in the Old 
Testament different accounts of the ori- 
gin of Judaism.” In Egypt Moses was 
converted to a “new god named Yaweh.” 
(Even a cursory reading of Exodus 3/15 
will reveal that Yaweh identified Him- 
self saying, “I am the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob.”) The author 
makes the flat statement that the Jewish 
prophets did not foresee the future. 


The same confusion is evident in the 
treatment of Catholicism, beginning 
with entirely subjective definitions of 
the words “Catholic” and “Roman” as 
applied to the Roman Catholic Church. 


Catholicism is defined as “emancipation 
































| from personal follies through a vision 





which no one mortal alone possesses in 
his unaided judgment.” “Roman,” ac- 
cording to the author, means “Rome has 
turned authority into domination.” 
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In treating Protestantism, the author 
makes this amazing statement: “Jesus 
was indeed not a Christian, but a Jew. 
He had no concept of founding a new 
religion. Christianity has always been 
a religion about Jesus not of Jesus.” 

Throughout the book, the historicity 
of the Gospels is openly questioned. 
God’s power as a source of moral ob- 
ligation is tagged as “a noxious notion.” 
To anyone seeking an objective insight 
into our religious traditions this book is 
not recommended. 


New Translation 
Of Early Fathers 


Tue Apostotic FatHEers: AN AMERI- 
cAN TRANSLATION, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed. Harper. 321 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


Professor Goodspeed is well known as 
a translator, principally because of his 
American version of the New Testa- 
ment. His present book offers transla- 
tions of 12 extra-canonical documents 
from the earliest Christian centuries. 

Goodspeed’s Apostolic Fathers is best 
evaluated by comparing it with two 
other modern translations which cover 
the same field. One version is by James 
Kleist, S.J., as found in volumes one and 
six of the series Ancient Christian 
Writers (Newman). The other version 
is contained in the volume on the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, in the Fathers of the 
Church series (Cima). 

Because schoiars hold widely diver- 
gent views regarding the authorship, 
dating, and composition of documents 
like the “Didache,” the “Fragments of 
Papias” etc., introductions and notes to 
each document would seem a necessity. 
Goodspeed does introduce each docu- 
ment briefly, but gives no notes. As for 
the translation itself, not too much dif- 
ference will be found between Good- 
speed’s rendition and the other two mod- 
ern versions, except that in some places 
Goodspeed uses less desirable terms (e.g. 
in the Eucharistic section of the “Di- 
dache”). In view of this, as well as 
Goodspeed’s lack of notes and the fact 
that some of his introductions give a 
faulty dating of canonical books like 
Hebrews and 1 Peter, the best modern 
English translation of the Apostolic 
Fathers to date will be found, not in this 
volume by Goodspeed, but in either the 
Ancient Christian Writers or the Fath- 
ers of the Church series. 





New Edition of 
Spiritual Classic 


Tue Lire ANp REVELATIONS OF ST. 
Gertrupe. Newman. 570 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Margaret Collins 


It is most opportune that The Life and 
Revelations of St. Gertrude should be 
re-issued at this time, when the pre- 
eminence of contemplation in our in- 
terior life is being rediscovered. In its 
present format, this work was first pub- 
lished in 1865 for the Convent of Poor 
Clares, Kenmare, Ireland. According to 
the “Advertisement,” the Insinuationes 
Divinae Pietatis consist of five books. 
The second only was written by the 
Saint; the remaining four were compiled 
from her papers, and from _ personal 
knowledge of her life by a religious of 
her monastery. 

Little is known of Saint Gertrude’s 
early life. That which is related here 
consists of materials collated from every 
possible source; and these are meager 
with respect to actual biographical data. 
It has been established with some degree 
of certainty that she was born on Janu- 
ary 6, 1263, and that she lived for about 
70 years. It is also recorded that she 
was chosen Abbess of her monastery in 
1294 and that the following year the 
community moved to Heldelfs. 


Little is given of character delineation 
from a modern point of view. However, 
such can be discerned to some extent 
by inference. It can readily be seen 
that Gertrude was exceptionally well- 
balanced and corresponded faithfully to 
the graces bestowed on her. She epito- 
mized the Benedictine spirit in devotion 
to prayer, to work and to the liturgy. 

What, then, is the importance to the 
reader of today of a life lived on such 
sublime heights of contemplation (for 
it is told that Gertrude never left the 
Presence of Our Lord despite exterior 
occupations)? Herein lies its very soul. 
Our day finds us subjected to distrac- 
tions on every side. Yet, it is vital, as 
never before, that we again seek to cul- 
tivate an awareness of the Presence of 
God and an appreciation of the love of 
Christ. 

Lanspergius the Carthusian, who was 
the first to bring the Revelations into 
general notice, states that in them “there 
is nothing . . . but what we can desire 
and wish for—namely, the extent of 
God's kindness, clemency, and compas- 

seep 
sion. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON As BIOGRAPHER 
(Continued from page 270) 


It is easy, again, to see why (and 
GKC tells us fully in the book) he 
found Dickens not only a fit but a neces- 
sary subject of biography: Dickens was 
English, he was (in the main) sane and 
common-sensical, he was a humorist su- 
preme, and he preached a doctrine al- 
ways irresistible to Chesterton, who be- 
lieved it too—the importance of con- 
fidence in common men. When we read 
Dickens, 

We are filled with the first of all demo- 
cratic doctrine, that all men are interesting. 
Dickens tried to make some of his people 
appear dull people, but he could not keep 
them dull. He could not make a monoto- 
nous man. The bores in his books are 
brighter than the wits in other people’s 
books. 

The greatness of Dickens, Chesterton 
saw, came largely from his deep Eng- 
lishness, a patriotism of the best kind, 
medieval in its elements, and linking 
him to Chaucer. And this Chesterton 
finely distinguishes from the often sham 
Englishness of Kipling, the kind that 
Beerbohm caught so well in his sketch 
of Rudyard K. dancing on the green 
“wif ‘is gurl Britannia,” and tooting a 
tin horn. Nor is Chesterton fooled by 
the Englishness of William Morris. Says 
GKC: 

Dickens in his cheapest cockney utili- 
tarianism, was not only English, but un- 
consciously historic. Upon him descended 
the real tradition of “Merry England,” and 
not upon the pallid medievalists who 
thought they were reviving it. The Pre- 
Raphaelites, the Gothicists, the admirers of 
the Middle Ages, had in their subtlety and 
their sadness the spirit of the present day. 
Dickens had in his buffoonery and his 
bravery the spirit of the Middle Ages. . . 
It was he who had the things of Chaucer, 
the love of large jokes and long stories and 
brown ale and the white roads of Eng- 
land. Like Chaucer, he loved story within 
story, and every man telling a tale. Like 
Chaucer he saw something comic in men’s 
motley trades. Sam Weller would have been 
a great gain to the Canterbury Pilgrimage 
and would have told an admirable story. 
Rossetti’s Damozel would have been a great 
bore, regarded as too fast by the Prioress 
and too priggish by the Wife of Bath. 

Dull of heart and head, surely, is the 
reader of GKC’s Dickens who can, once 
he has finished the book, refrain from 
reaching for Pickwick. 

St. Thomas, St. Francis, Chaucer and 
Dickens—these are the men nearest to 
Chesterton’s heart among his “models 
and masters.” Two others come close 


behind—William Cobbett and Robert 
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Louis Stevenson, one almost entirely 
forgotten in our time, the other at least 
temporarily in eclipse and somewhat 
looked down upon as a slave to style. 

Cobbett, Chesterton loved as an Eng- 
lishman_ belligerently devoted to the 
common man (in no cant sense), and 
belligerently opposed to all forms of 
wickedness and foolishness in high 
places, and one, moreover, with a won- 
derful gift for scoring off that wicked- 
ness and foolishness in marvelously 
forceful and beautifully apt literary 
Billingsgate. Those who would see that 
ability used by Cobbett at its best must 
read his remarkable History of the 
Protestant Reformation, a work which, 
I am sure, no Catholic reads for the first 
time without wanting to say a prayer for 
the plain-speaking Protestant who saw 
the “Reformation” for what it really was, 
and knew how best to describe it. Rural 
Rides, stories of Cobbett’s travels among 
the farmers of his own neighborhood, 
gives one of the best pictures ever done 
of 19th century rural England, in prose 
that rivals Thoreau’s for plainness and 
quiet effectiveness. All in all, concludes, 
GKC, “The man who does not find one 
of Cobbett’s books amusing is doomed 
to find every book dull.” 

Stevenson once wrote: 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
We can be sure that, when Chesterton 
read this, he recognized a kindred spirit 
at once, and that, when the time came, 
he would write a book about him. In- 
teresting is GKC’s theory that the most 
extravagent of the modern poets have a 
great deal of childishness in their verse, 
because they seek, as Stevenson sought, 
to recapture the extravagent simplicity 
of childhood and its security. We may 
not agree with Chesterton on these 
poets, but his approach is original and 


not unconvincing: 

All that is best in their (the modern 
poet’s) work comes out of those depths of 
age perspective and large rooms as seen 

y little children, white with the windows 
of the morning. The best poetry of Miss 
Sitwell is, after all, a sort of parody of A 
Child’s Garden of Verses, decked with 
slightly altered adjectives that would mildly 
surprise the child. But the poet is certainly 
groping after her own lost shadow as the 
child who “rose and found the shining 
dew on every buttercup.” 

Space does not permit an analysis of 


the works on Browning and Blake, but 


Chesterton's book on Blake is important 
in connection with the theme of this 
paper, because the opening lines give 
what was, I think, one of the deepest 
secrets of Chesterton's ability as a biogra. 
pher to penetrate to the heart of his 
subjects, and to make us see that heart. 
“Blake,” he says, “would have been the 
first to understand that the biography of 
anybody ought to begin with the words 
‘In the beginning God created Heaven 
and earth.’” And so even the life of 
commonplace Mr. Jones could be made 
exciting and inspiring, and all the cep. 
turies would not be enough to explain 
it, for “the commonness (of men) is not 
the commonness of vulgar but of divine 
things; its very commonness is an echo 
of the adoration of St. John.” 

The divine element in man was what 
GKC sought always and, because he 
found it in the men who were his other 
selves, he has known best how to make 
us see It. 





BOOKMARKS 
(Continued from page 272) 


Collum is the woman whose legal ac 
tion resulted in the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision which ruled that the use of a 
public school building for classes in re- 
ligion was “aid to religion” in violation 
ot the First Amendment. Mrs. McCol- 
lum lives in Champaign, IIl., and 
teaches folk dancing at the University 
of Illinois. 

Advance orders for The Great Man- 
tle, Katherine Burton’s new biography 
of Pope Pius X, forced Longmans, 
Green to increase their first printing of 
the book to 25,000 copies. The first 
large printing of the New American 
Library's 25¢ edition of Father Keller's 
You Can Change the World was sold 
out immediately on publication, neces- 
sitating a quick second printing. The 
first printing of 25,000 copies of Thomas 
Merton’s What Are These Wounds’, 


published March 15 by Bruce, was ex” 


hausted before publication date by ad 
vance orders. 

Leo Brady, author of The Edge of 
Doom and winner of the Catholic Writ 
ers Guild’s second annual award for fic- 
tion, reports that he is now at work on 
a new novel. 

Frances Parkinson Keyes is now work 
ing on a new novel to be entitled Joy 
Street. It will be published by Julian 
Messner in November. 
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Account of Journey 
from Cape to Congo 


rack AND Wuire, by Martin Flavin. 
Harper. 332 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Albert Ottenweller 


Black and White is an “Inside Africa” 
that tells of race conditions in the ne- 
goes own backyard. Author Flavin 
wkes a trip from Cape Town north 
through the Belgian Congo, but it isn’t 
the fora and fauna of the Dark Con- 
tinent that interest him, it’s the people 
-black and white. 

He talks to government officials, mis- 
jonaries, natives. He visits gold mines, 
housing projects, native villages, hospi- 
tals, schools. From this “passing glance,” 
he reaches a number of conclusions. 

The “civilizing process” goes on at a 
liferent pace in the different colonies. 
The Union of South Africa and the 
Rhodesias are “administered by white 
men for the benefit of white men.” In 
the Congo, however, heads are higher 
ind eyes more confident as if they had 
not compromised their dignity and 
tide. The color line in the Congo “does 
not seem to be founded on a conviction 
of biological superiority... . It is... 
immeasurably different from the color 
line in South Africa, or the one ascribed 
to in wide sections of the United States. 
It does not degrade and humiliate the 
black man... (the white man in the 
Congo) is like a craftsman, training an 
apprentice to utilize his tools and finally 
to replace him. Such, I believe, is the 
intent of the makers of the civilizing 
program — Government, (Catholic) 
Church and great concessionaires. ” 

Author Flavin claims sympathy for 
no religion, but, grudgingly, he has to 
admit that the Catholic Church is do- 
ing a magnificent job in the Congo. 
He admires Her wide-spread missions, 
crack educational institutions, up-to-date 
hospitals. He likes Her nuns, brothers, 
piests. They are unselfish, tolerant, men 
and women with vision and charity. 

Martin Flavin’s opinions on religion 
are mostly wrong, but, in a day when 
the Church’s mission activity is under 
suspicion, his factual reporting on the 
Congo makes a good case for Her toler- 
ance of Protestants and others when She 
is in a preferred position. 
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Problem of Communism 

And Economic Remedy 

Must Ir Be Communism? by Au- 
gustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B. Wagner. 
486 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 


“Communism . . . is the evidence of 
our unfulfilled duty.” If one were asked 
to describe the impression left after 
reading Must It Be Communism?, he 
might answer in exactly these words. It 
would be a mistake, however, to think 
that Father Osgniach delights merely in 
showing how our inertia and quiescence 
help to strengthen the arch enemy. The 
very opposite is true. 

The author enters thoroughly into the 
whole problem of communism as a 
would-be remedy for our modern eco- 
nomic griefs. His philosophy is search- 
ing and complete. He offers a wholesome 
solution, the only one that can apply— 
the principles of Christ. These are not 
pietistic fancies; these furnish an emi- 
nently practical solution. But “practical” 
does not mean “easy,” nor always “wel- 
come.” There will be those who dis- 
agree with many of the author's princi- 
ples. There will be cries of “New Deal,” 
“Fair Deal,” “Welfare State,” and even 
that all-embracing epithet of scorn, 
“Medieval.” 

Many a Catholic mind of our day is 
far removed from that unique virtue of 
medieval times called “Magnificence,” or 
“Jus Pauperum,” which the Church 
made so much use of in leveling off 
somewhat the inequalities of wealth and 
super-abundance of other good things of 
the world. The elements of this virtue 
of Magnificence are justice and charity 
welded into a new virtue which is 
neither the one or the other but the 
splendor of both together. Though 
Father Osgniach does not call his solu- 
tion by this name it is none the less that 
very virtue. Modern economic philoso- 
phies are strangers to that virtue and so 
their economic peace proposals are wide 
of the mark. 

Particularly commendable in the book 
is the discussion of the modern principle 
of marketing—supply and demand. 
There is a just description of the dignity 
of labor, the reward of that labor and 
the persistence of greed which has de- 


graded both labor and wages to the 
level of a marketable commodity. 

Rarely have excellent ideas been 
brought together in such a readable syn- 
thesis. This synthesis is everywhere per- 
meated with and corroborated by the 
principles and truths of the Papal en- 
cyclicals, and trustworthy authorities in 
the economic world. As one reads these 
sections, he is thrown back repeatedly 
on the thought that we have missed the 
goal in our economic and social life be- 
cause we forgot our inheritance. 

Must It Be Communism? deserves 
careful study not only for what it care- 
fully analyses, but especially for the 
hopeful solution which it offers. 


Some Guide Books for 

Holy Year Pilgrims 

Tourrne Iraty in 1950, by Andre De 
Salza. Cocce Press. 197 pp- $1.75, 
paperbound. 

A Pixcrim’s Guive to Rome, by Harry 
Weedon. Prentice Hall. 206 pp. 
$2.75. 


Rome, by Ludwig Curtius. Pantheon. 


185 pp. $1.95. 
Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


So many books are being published to 
guide the pilgrim to Rome and Italy, 
that the choice becomes rather bewilder- 
ing. Of the three authors under review, 
Mr. Curtius, a member of the Pontifical 
Academy of Architecture, gives a very 
handy pocket manual for those inter- 
ested in architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Except for brief indications as 
to how to reach important places in the 
environs of Rome, he does not profess 
to furnish the traveller with details on 
transportation, hotels, or similar matters. 
However, there is a valuable guide of 
visiting hours to museums and archeo- 
logical remains; a brief history of Rome; 
an extremely good index to the art 
treasures which are so ably discussed in 
the book; and 80 excellent photographs. 
The educated sight-seer will be well ad- 
vised to purchase this book. 

Mr. Weedon, who has secured an im- 
primatur for his work, does not give 
such complete or scholarly information 
about the chief places to visit in Rome 
and its environs, but he is much more 
practical for the tourist who is not very 
well acquainted with Italy. There are 
details about the Holy Year, how to 
secure an audience with the Pope, how 
to manage in hotels, boarding houses, 
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THE GRAVEST PROBLEM OF OUR TIME 


and Its Christian Solution 


“MUST IT BE 
COMMUNISM?” 


by Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy 





St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash. 


“FATHER OSGNIACH has made a welcome and important addition to the 
growing literature on Catholic social theory in English. The question in his title 
is not a rhetorical one. The answer is in the book itself. It is: “No; here is 
something better.” In other words, the buyer of this book should not imagine 
that he is acquiring merely another negative answer to Marxism. We have 
enough of those already. Father Osgniach’s answer is plenty positive. 


Indeed, the question may well be raised if it is not Capitalism, rather than 
Communism, which is his principal target. In any case, the author comes right 
down into the middle of the current controversy among American Catholics 
about whether Catholic social theory, especially as set forth by the Popes, 
condemns Capitalism outright, in its essence, or merely in its abuses. He has 
given us ample material for this discussion, set forth in his habitual scholarly 
manner. This reviewer would hesitate to declare absolutely that the author has 
taken sides explicitly for the affirmative of this question. I feel, however, that 
Father Osgniach, in his criticisms of economic liberalism and individualism, 
has dealt powerful blows against the negative. 


This question is so important for Catholic theologians and philosophers 
that its import, as set forth by this author, should be carefully explored. A 
whole area of moral theology is involved. What really has to be decided by 
moralists, of course, is whether penitents are simply guilty of abuses in their 
administration of private property and in their relations with their employees, 
or are engaged in an economic system which is itself immoral. The solution of 
this immemorial moral problem is not explicitly given by Father Osgniach 
and maybe it cannot yet be given, but he has supplied us with an abundant 
amount of material, out of which the moralists may be able to draw a fairly 
accurate solution. 


It should not, however, be concluded that this book is entirely engaged 
with this particular moral problem. It is a penetrating analysis of Communism 
and Capitalism, of course, but it is also, and above all, an original application 
of the Catholic social theory to current American industrial and commercial 
conditions. This reviewer does not agree with every particular conclusion 
drawn, nor do I imagine will every reader—a fact which is not particularly 
important, since what is important is that Catholics should more and more 
discuss their own social theory among themselves, in the context of American 
social reality. Father Osgniach’s book has the merit of mingling theory with a 
vast amount of factual material drawn from the American scene. It will cer- 
tainly contribute to the ultimate Catholic decision on American economic and 
social life. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the volume is Part Four: “The 
Views of the Technician.” These three chapters are by the well-known 
economist, Father Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., and are based on public addresses 
he has made at learned gatherings. They deal with the living wage, the 
closed shop, and some obstacles to the social action program. They are pre- 
sented in the writer’s usual competent style. 

The author adds a Brief Glossary of terms which are frequently misused by 
Communists in their propaganda, the correct meaning being given where 
necessary. Semantics is a potent weapon in this warfare. There is also a list of 
them for the advanced and mature student. A useful Index closes the volume.” 


WILFRID PARSONS, S.J., in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
496 pp. $5.00 
BOOK SENT ON APPROVAL 


You owe it to yourself to read this valuable contribution to one of the most 
vital issues of our generation. Send for your copy today. Money refunded 
within 10 days, if you are not fully satisfied. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
Dept. 45, 53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 








stores, and how to plan one’s time jn 
Rome and the other places covered, 
Ample instructions are provided about 
how to travel around Rome and its ep- 
virons, and how to reach and visit Pom 
peii, Assisi, Loreto and Padua. Excellent 
sketch-maps of how to get to various 
places are included, with sketches of 
the interiors of the most important 
churches, and a number of photographs. 
This is certainly the most comprehen- 
sive book of the three, and can be highly 


recommended. 


Mr. de Salza has provided a book of a 
different sort. It, too, is for the tourist 
who is not well acquainted with Italy, 
and it, too, is for the pilgrim. The large- 
type and widely spaced, lines will make 
the book especially valuable to the tour- 
ist travelling by car, for whom, indeed, 
the book seems largely to be intended. 
Although more attention is paid to Rome 
than to other places, there are chapters 
on all the important towns on the west- 
ern route from Ventimiglia on the 
French border to Rome, thence to Sicily, 
to which rather ample attention is paid, 
and then to the major cities of the north. 
Loreto is missing from this book. ‘There 
are a number of sketch-maps, though 
not so many as in Mr. Weedon’s book; 
and two large maps, of Rome and Flor- 
ence, are inserted in the back. Mr. de 
Salza knows Italy well, and some of the 
information he furnishes is not to be 
found elsewhere. The traveller making 
a circular tour of Italy, and unwilling 
to carry with him more than one guide- 
book, will find this work worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Problem of Vital Interest 
Emotions AND Monrats, by Patrick 


O’Brien, C.M. Grune and Stratton. 
241 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Raymond T. McKee, 

C.Ss.R. 
This book was originally a thesis writ 
ten as partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a doctorate in Sacred The- 
ology at the Catholic University of 
America. Its title “The Measure of Re 
sponsibility in Persons Influenced by 
Emotion” concerns a problem of vital 
interest to priests, educators, psychiatrists 
and the legal profession, as well as to 
every individual who wants to avoid 
sinning. 

To the priest it offers merely a review 
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of the material learned in Ethics or 
fundamental Moral Theology. To the 
psychiatrist or lawyer it offers scholastic 
philosophy in sketchy form in its dis- 
inctive terminology, with little effort 
i correlate it with modern psychologi- 
al or legal terminology. By a very 
thorough defining, dividing and sub- 
dividing in the Introduction and sub- 
quent chapters, the author may dis- 
courage the interest of the general read- 
et, but he makes the book a valuable 
aid for a college student to use in con- 
nection with courses in Ethics or Moral 
Theology. 

Unfortunately the book does not go 
into modern psychology to prove the 
validity of St. ‘Thomas’ much revered 
principles, nor to give us a greater un- 
derstanding of the emotions, their 
mechanism and the means of controlling 
them. 


Characteristics of 
Rational Animal 
FUNDAMENTAL Morar Attirupes, by 
Dietrich von Hildebrand. Longmans, 
Green. 72 pp. $1.75. 

Reviewed by Thomas V. Flynn, O.P. 


Dr. von Hildebrand, a convert to the 
Church from materialism and phenom- 
enalism, provides a brief volume of five 
chapters that treat successively of Rev- 
cence, Faithfulness, Awareness of Re- 
ponsibility, Veracity, and Goodness, as 
the basic characteristics of the human 
being. 

In the first part of the Summa Theo- 
logica, St. Thomas has an article, 
‘Whether God is the end of all things?” 
When applied to one of those beings, 
man, the article explains the place of 
man in creation. That notion is the 
basis of Dr. von Hildebrands’ work. 

That basis being assumed, Dr. von 
Hildebrand discusses the characteristics 
appropriate to a rational creature. “Rev- 
erence” seems to be practical awareness 
of what in ethics is called “rational 
good.” “Faithfulness” is that general 
property of virtue known as constancy. 

“Awareness of Responsibility” is con- 
science. “Veracity” involves not only the 
popular understanding of truth-telling 
but also the notion of being objectively 
true to one’s self. “Goodness” seems to 
be that splendor of virtuousness known 
as “honesty,” or perhaps Aristotelian 
‘friendship.” 


This book is a good example of Chris- 
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tian ethics at work. That it is Christian 
ethics is distinctly shown by a reference 
to “salvation”. and to the Christian 
bracketing of “God and_ neighbor.” 
Apart from the appearance of one or 
two overlapping divisions, the book is 
theoretically sound. Its appeal may be 
limited because to the general reader it 
may seem too abstract. 


How to Recognize 
True Happiness 


Humanity AND Happiness, by Georg 
Brochmann. Viking. 244 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Hugh Graham 


This work, originally written in Nor- 
wegian, was published in Oslo in 1945. 
It now comes to us in a readable Eng- 
lish translation done by Frank G. Nel- 
son. Lewis Mumford contributes a brief 
but appreciative introduction. 

The author now in his late fifties was 
trained as an engineer; but a quarter 
of a century ago he turned from ship- 
building to writing. During the ensuing 
years he has produced fiction, drama, 
and works on popular science. He has 
read widely, if not profoundly, in Euro- 


pean and American literature and psy- . 


chology. He has consistently cham- 
pioned humanistic ideals in his writings. 
The stimulus to write the present 
work came during the German invasion 
of his native Norway. His son was im- 
prisoned in a concentration camp for 
the duration, but the author escaped 
arrest until early in 1945. During these 
trying times his thinking about the sor- 
rows and dangers and perhaps even the 
survival of man in the machine age led 
to his writing the present work in secret. 
Obviously such a book could not be pub- 
lished until his country was liberated. 
Even during the darkest days of the 
Nazi terror, in spite of suffering, be- 
trayal and humiliation Georg Broch- 
mann, to his surprise, found himself 
and others among his loyal compatriots 
possessed of a feeling which-could only 
be described as happiness. The task he 
undertook was not to define happiness— 
a concept which he does not consider 
amenable to scientific analysis—but to 
show how to recognize it. He proceeded 
to examine its manifestations at every 
level, physical, mental, spiritual or re- 
ligious. He examined it likewise in all 
stages and conditions of life. As a result 
of his investigations he came to see that 
happiness is a mystery, a gift of grace, 


Two Modern Parents 
And Three Small Boys 


InNoceNts AT Home, by Bob Consi- 
dine. Dutton. 208 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


From its intriguing title to the last 
phrase—“his dear voice calling goodbye 
to the years” —Innocents at Home is cap- 
tivating reading. For all its fun and 
witty epigrams, the story points a heart- 
ening moral. Two modern parents, de- 
termined to exemplify Christian parent- 
hood, are confronted with the varied 
temperaments of three small boys—each 
a definite “person.” Any parent who 
reads the book will recognize the pit- 
falls, the emergencies, the climaxes and 
anti-climaxes which interrupt the daily, 
and sometimes nightly, hours of healthy 
children. The chapter on “School” is 
especially funny and not overdrawn. 


Sentiment struggles with realism to 
the extent that often as one’s eyes fill, 
the tears are checked by irrepressible 
chuckles. Religion, ethics and the spirit 
of brotherhood are being slowly but 
surely inculcated into three small Amer- 
icans, without their ever hearing the 
words. Discipline, motivated by love, is 
patiently maintained. 

Though the story is reminiscent of 
Life with Father and Cheaper by the 
Dozen, it has a distinctive quality in its 
handling of complexities which did not 
face older parents. These complexities 
arise from comics, television and the 
other gadgets furnished by science, os- 
tensibly in the interests, of a “richer” 


life. 


Readers with a Celtic ancestry will 
love the Irish idioms that creep into the 
pages and the music of the Irish names. 
Only a writer, developed through news- 
paper experience, could crowd so many 
“meaty” sentences into two hundred 
pages. The book is delightfully illus- 
trated by Harry Devlin. 





which appears under many and diverse 
conditions, among others in heroism and 
martyrdom, and that the spiritual, the 
religious coordinate in happiness is in 
the final analysis the decisive one. 

The 17 chapters into which the work 
is divided are not of equal merit, a fact 
that may well be accounted for by the 
unusual conditions under which they 
were written and originally prepared for 
publication. 
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Doctor Elected King 
Of Pacific Island 


Kinc-Docror oF Uru, by Marshall 
Paul Wees and Francis B. Thornton. 
Macmillan. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Oswald J. Marshall, S.]. 


Several much-publicized events have 
shaken people’s confidence in the medi- 
cal profession. For this reason, the ap- 
pearance of this book, co-written by a 
doctor and a priest, is especially timely. 
Here is a doctor to whom one would 
gladly entrust not only his own life, but 
that of his dearest ones in any medical 
crisis. 

Shining through the lovingly-written 
pages of a stirring experience are all 
the characteristics we look for in one 
dedicated to practice the healing art of 
medicine. One is struck even more by 
the impact of the king-doctor’s person- 
ality than by the lovable qualities of the 
Ulithi natives, which so completely cap- 
tivated his heart. Dr. Marshall Paul 
Wees is revealed as a modest man, for 
the book is written modestly, almost 
reticently. He is tender, human, father- 
ly, possessed with a restless desire to 
relieve pain and cure disease. There is 
no doubting his strong belief in God, 
in the spiritual nature of man and his 
supernatural destiny. Add to this a sur- 
passing medical competence and a puck- 
ish sense of humor, and you have ‘the 
key to his election as King of the island- 
people of Ulithi. 


It is almost impossible to refer to the 
book, the style in which it is written, 
or its co-authors, without using superla- 
tives. The one word which comes closest 
to doing justice to all four is “refresh- 
ing.” Meeting the natives whom the 
doctor cured, seeing their child-like sim- 
plicity, deep spirituality, touching grati- 
tude and warm feelings, is indeed re- 
freshing. Drinking in the vivid colors 
of green forest and blue sea; listening to 
the rhythmic roar of waves pounding on 
coral beaches; feeling the peace of an 
island close to God will whet the most 
sated literary appetite. Most of all, the 
king-doctor will capture your heart, just 
as he won the undying love of his island 
subjects. 


For travelogue lovers, a must; for 
medical men, a deserved tribute; for the 
people of Ulithi, a touching aloha from 
two men who will never forget them. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 285) 


more juicy type) and, except in a few 
instances, nothing whatever to do. That 
a portion of the population lives like that 
may be true—perhaps even a consider- 
able portion—but it is not a true picture. 
It is evidence, however, of two disquiet- 
ing factors of modern life. The first is 
the obviously secular approach and re- 
sponse to this inquiry into Sunday, evi- 
dence of the completely materialistic 
outlook of so many. Religion did not 
take a back seat; it just was not there 
at all. And the second is the extremely 
low level of general culture after well- 
nigh a century of compulsory free edu- 
cation. The Sunday newspapers, the 
movies, or some form of sport (restricted 
to some extent by the last vestiges of the 
puritan approach to life and Sunday) 
about sums up the ingredients of a sup- 
posed typical Sunday in England, ac- 
cording to Meet Yourself on Sunday. 

The literacy of the masses has not 
achieved much if their reading matter is 
confined to Sunday or other newspapers 
and a few pulp magazines. It is of 
course technical literacy—the mechani- 
cal ability to read the printed word; the 
ability to reason, to produce original 
thought is anesthetized very frequently 
by the mass of printed matter with 
which we are surrounded and so often 
drugged in modern life. But this is no 


exclusively British phenomenon—it js 
pretty well worldwide. 


Technical literacy and culture! The 
relation between the two is not so close 
as might be supposed. St. Benedict about 
fifteen hundred years ago wrote his rule 
for men who were certainly cultured 
but were not, it may be suspected, all 
literates. Yet that short document was 
one of the most civilizing factors in the 
history of Europe; and it still exercises 
its influence. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to welcome T. F. Lindsay’s Saint Bene- 
dict, His Life and Work (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne) which comes as the 
sequel to the same author's The Holy 
Rule for Laymen. The biography is 
founded, of course, on the second book 
of the Dialogues of St. Gregory the 
Great, but shows evidence that the au- 
thor is acquainted with most of the 
results of modern scholarship in his sub- 
ject. Some of his conclusions are con- 
troversial, but the chief merit of the 
book is that it presents a living picture 
of the Patriarch of Western Monachism, 
and is obviously the result of long and 
fruitful meditation on the Rule of St. 
Benedict and the impact of this man of 
the sixth century on the twentieth. A 
book for spiritual reading and the his- 
tory course. Not of many lives can this 
be said; Lindsay’s book is outstanding. 





STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 280) 


other, we may be forced to do it, but 
let’s not deceive ourselves as to what we 
are doing. And let all of us—bookbuyers, 
booksellers, critics and authors—take a 
moment out now and then for a good, 
long look at the future and the possible 
consequences of our present policy. 


For secular publishers I would like to 
add a word of advice. If you intend to 
cultivate the Catholic field why not find 
out how it operates. Don’t, for example, 
advertise a book for “liberal” Catholics 
—as one publisher is now doing. There 
just ain’t no such thing in matters of 
faith and morals. And, despite what 
Paul Blanshard says, don’t be scared 
away from obtaining the imprimatur for 
books that require it. As far as I know, 
the sales of The Seven Storey Mountain 


were not seriously harmed by this for 
mality. Ads in Catholic journals quoting 
Protestant ministers or so-called intel 
lectuals won't help sell your book to the 
majority of Catholic readers. Finally, if 
a book is specifically designed for the 
Catholic market, learn a lesson from one 
publisher who offered a collection of 
Madonnas with an introduction that at 
tacked Catholic dogma. The subject 
scared Protestants away, the introduc 
tion angered Catholics. Result—a well 


deserved dud. 


P.S. If I have given the impression 
that Catholic publishers are perfect, let 
me remove that quickly. I think they 
have much to answer for. But that is 
another subject—one which I will take 
up a little later.. 
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Essays on Yeats 
By Leading Critics 
Jue PERMANENCE OF YEATS, edited by 


James Hall and Martin Steinmann. 
Macmillan. 414 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Olga Peterson 


All but one of the critics who contribute 
to this collection of highly intellectual 
essays on Yeats are agreed that Yeats 
is among the greatest poets of the cen- 
tury, if not of all time. Their work 
constitutes a cross-section of the finest 
of literary criticism; and taken together, 
it constitutes a symposium in which 
aesthetic principles, as they concern one 
poet, are discussed. 


Yeats presents an interesting though 
not new aesthetic problem—the compara- 
tive importance in the poet’s work of his 
philosophy and his poetic gift. Almost 
without exception, these essays are de- 
voted to analyzing Yeats’ philosophy as 
expressed in The Vision and other long 
works. They are not concerned with his 
purely lyrical poetry; and for some of 
the critics, Yeats might just as well have 
written entirely in prose. W. H. Auden 
is the only one who gives much atten- 
tion to Yeats as a poet. Incidentally, 
Yeats as a playwright, and as an im- 
portant factor in the Gaelic revival, are 
underplayed. There is, perhaps, more 
acknowledgement of French than Irish 
influences. 


The collection is well selected. The 
contributors are among the best of the 
modern interpreters of literature, while 
Auden and Eliot are major poets in 
their own right. There is a comprehen- 
sive bibliography and an introductory 
essay by the authors, who are professors 
of English at Cornell and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The book is obvi- 
‘ously edited by scholars for scholars. 


Yeats was a seeker of meanings which 
he never found. He loved the unclear 
because clarity might be hidden within 
it. But, because final meaning and clarity 
escaped him, he was never able to ex- 
press them either in verse or prose. Al- 
though the reader may still find nothing 
but promise beyond the beautiful veil 
of Yeats’ writing, the Permanence of 


Yeats is an interesting and important. 


analysis of his thought. 
Aprit, 1950 


Essays on Proust 

By Francois Mauriac 

Proust’s Way, by Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Elsie Pell. Philosophi- 
cal Library. 105 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. 


It was in 1926 that Francois Mauriac 
first set down his impressions of the 
work of Marcel Proust and of Jacques 
Riviere, both of whom were recently 
dead. The present volume is a revision 
of those essays—a powerful psychological 
and literary analysis. 

The admiration which Mauriac pro- 
fesses for Proust’s style has not blinded 
him to the horrid depths beneath. For 
the last few years of his life Proust 
was suffering from cancer. Secluded in 
a dark room with windows tightly 
sealed, he chewed the cud of his experi- 
ences, erotic and otherwise, and spewed 
them out on paper. So determined was 
he to achieve his purpose at all costs 
that Mauriac asks, “Does such a work, 
we were thinking, imply even the re- 
nunciation of God?” He fears that it 
may have. At any rate, the absence of 
moral sense in Proust’s characters is 
what Mauriac pronounces the great 
weakness of his novels. (Nevertheless, 
Mauriac thinks the framework of Re- 
membrance of Time Past endures: 
“Those generalizations of the most pro- 


Francois Mauriac, author of 
Proust’s Way 


found moralist [!] who has ever existed 
in any literature.” ) 

Unhesitatingly Mauriac attributes the 
backsliding of Jacques Riviere to the 
germs sown by Proust. After the revival 
of his Catholic faith under the influence 
of his correspondence with Claudel, 
Riviere fought in World War I. Early 
captured, he spent 1914-1918 in German 
prison camps and won his way very close 
to God. Released at last, he came home 
—only to succumb to the spell of Proust. 
As editor of the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise, Riviere enjoyed fairly intimate re- 
lations with many literary figures. His 
notes to Mauriac, here reproduced, re- 
veal that sometimes he consciously 
fought down his better nature in order 
to maintain his proud independence of 
religion. So obvious was this that when 
Riviere’s widow published A la Trace 
de Dieu, his prison notes, the cronies 
of his later days doubted that he could 
have written them. But, by the mercy 
of God, Jacques Riviere had died in the 
Church. 

Let us hope that anyone tempted to 
explore Proust may first encounter this 
volume of Mauriac and so refrain from 
squandering much time, patience and 


grace. 


Henry James 
THe Crooxep Corripor, by Elizabeth 
Stevenson. Macmillan. 172 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Brian, O.P. 


This is a thorough, scholarly attempt to 
analyze the art and craftsmanship of the 
literary artist generally credited with the 
distinction of writing the first “psycho- 
logical novel.” 

Miss Stevenson believes, and rightly 
so, that too frequently in the past the 
spotlight of criticism has focused on 
either James’ withdrawal from Amer- 
ica, or his pre-occupation with that tiny 
corner of life which he loved to depict, 
that atypical bit of society, stuffy with 
affluence and leisure. 

That is not the important, the genu- 
ine James, she asserts. He can only be 
correctly valued by reading, and re- 
reading his works, for it is his finished 
products which reveal his true genius. 
Students of American literature will be 
grateful to Miss Stevenson for her inten- 
sive study of the 17 novels and 96 short 
stories published by James between 1865 
and 1917. 

Only one short chapter is devoted to 
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biographical material. ‘The major em- 
phasis is placed upon the area about 
which James wrote, and on his central 
theme—the conflict between the im- 
aginative person and society. The tools 
and techniques of his craft, such as his 
use of surprise, time, melodrama and 
description are analyzed with numerous 
references to his works. It is here that 
the author seems to be weakest, for she 
sees few defects in works which were 
not, after all, flawless. 


Life in Maine 
Is the Only Life 


Maine Douncs, by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. Bobbs-Merrill. 266 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Maine Doings is a literary kaleidoscope. 
Mr. Coffin’s usual subject matter is 
treated in the 21 pieces in this book: 
patriotism, love of Maine, pride of 
family, delight in physical hardships 
survived and exaltation of virility. So 
thoroughly, so explicitly and so color- 
fully does Mr. Coffin present his views 
that the reader becomes a virtual Maine- 
man, himself. 

You smell, and taste the very lobsters, 
pies and little salt-dumplings. You see 
the Indian’s flattened nose against your 
own windowpane. You share in Uncle 
Ancil’s westering and in Uncle Thomas’ 
unorthodox boat-life. Unless you are an 
extremist in nature-loving, you must 
surely sympathize with mother, rearing 
her children on the succession of island 
homes, far from any vestige of desirable 
protection offered children by a doctor. 
Surely you will suffer with mother who, 
rowing to assist a boat load of sailors, 
sees them drown before her very eyes, 
in the front yard, one might say, of 
her island home. 

Mr. Coffin does a superb job with his 
people. No less so with his animal 
sketches. And the recipes, the lists of 
foods required for a Maine breakfast, 
where, in addition to the usual demands, 
a man eats a few pies to provide energy 
found in sugar! 

His Maine panegyrics seem to leave 
little for the other 47 states to boast of, 
much less gloat over. 

Even so, Maine Doings is might fine 
reading. In it Mr. Coffin writes well, 
as he always does. His illustrations are 
extra special. He is an artist of no mean 
merit. 
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Newly Discovered Works 
Of Francis Thompson 


Minor Poets, by Francis Thompson. 
Criticisms newly discovered and col- 
lected by Terence Connolly, S.J. An- 
derson and Ritchie. 82 pp. $10.00 
(Limited edition ). 

Reviewed by ]. C. Lehane, C.M. 


The poetry criticized in this volume may 
be mostly minor, but the criticism is not. 
For no matter how inferior the verse, or 
how weakly imitative it was of Keats or 
Tennyson or Longfellow, Thompson re- 
spected the effort of the writer and gave 
the poem his painstaking scrutiny and 
appraisal. The following stanza, by a 
poet modestly hiding behind the pseu- 
donym “Aristo,” is a sample of some 
of the material on which Thompson 
expended his critical faculties: 
Oh, ta da sa ga to ba, oh 
The four winds, then, what do they say? 
How can the good Great Spirit hear? 
O Manitoba, where art thou, 
So far away up in the sky? 
O smoke the Pipe, O smoke the Pipe. 
Thompson, of course, was perfectly 


aware of the kind of poetry he was 
judging and even suggested that some 
sort of law be passed for the silencing 
of such poets once they had written 
their one good poem. 

Besides the criticism there is some 
wise advice on the writing of poetry. It 
is also interesting to note that Thomp- 
son’s ornate and alliterative prose, which 
reads beautifully, is suggestive of the 
language of his own verse. The reader 
of these criticisms will further be aware 
of the writer's definite prejudice against 
the neo-classical English poets and his 
obvious preference for the romantics. 

To the modern reader bred on TS. 
Eliot and Yeats, much of insipid poetry 
quoted here will make flat and vapid 
reading; nor will he always agree with 
Thompson's praise of some of it. The 
pity of it is that so much intelligent 
criticism should be wasted on such 
trivialities as these poems which ap- 
peared in the English periodical Acad- 
emy from June 15, 1901 to August 15, 
1903. 

This slender volume of 82 pages is 
beautifully bound and printed. 





Three Decades Worth 
Of Odds and Ends 


Occupation: Writer, by _ Robert 
Graves. Creative Age. 320 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


There is a rollicking Irish ballad called 
“Father O'Flynn” which is in the reper- 
toire of most baritones who direct their 
singing at an Irish audience; the song 
expresses the pride and pleasure that an 
Irish omadhaun took in the talent and 
education of his parish priest, Father 
O'Flynn, whose erudition and _perspi- 
cacity were of such an order that he 
could make hares out of the Provost and 
Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin. ‘The 
song about the pastor of old Donegal 
was written by A. P. Graves, who was a 
Civil Servant in Ireland in the 1900's, 
and who was the father of Robert 
Graves, author of Occupation: Writer. 
The song of the father, although 
pleasant enough, was written with the 
tongue in the cheek, and it betrays a 
sense of superiority on the part of the 
composer. This book does the same 
thing, although it is not nearly so pleas- 
ant to read this book as it would be to 
hear a Fleur Driscoll sing the song. The 
book is a farrago of pretentious non- 


sense, a selection of essays, plays and 
stories which have been written during 
the past three decades and are now 
offered to the public by a publisher un- 
der the mistaken notion that because 
Robert Graves has written some fine 
costume novels, some good classical 
stories and some blasphemous re-inter- 
pretations of history the public will put 
out four dollars to buy this well-printed 
hodge-podge. 

There is much to admire in Robert 
Graves. He was a brave infantry ofhcer 
in the first World War, when he served 
in the same regiment as Siegfried Sas- 
soon. Some of his poems about his 
Welsh fusilliers are memorable ones, 
and his novels about the American 
Revolutionary War, concerning Ser- 
geant Lamb, are excellent. Neither his 
good war service nor his sometime fine 
writing can excuse this book, which 
were better left in its pristine shape, 
scattered and undusted in pieces on 


some high shelf. 





Who was ever consoled in real trouble 
by the small beer of literature or science? 


John Cardinal Newman: 
Discussions and Arguments 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





OUTLAWS OF RAVENHURST 

by Sister M. Imelda Wallace, S.L. 

Kirkwood, Mo.: Catholic Authors 

Press. 231 pp. $2.75. 

In the spirit of her own Scotch ances- 
tors, Sister Imelda has given our Catho- 
lic youth this story of a seventeenth- 
century battle of Scotland’s Catholics 
for their faith. In looking for out-of- 
rint books during the preparation of 
the Catholic Authors Series, George N. 
Schuster came upon Outlaws of Raven- 
hurst. High lights of his Introduction to 
this new edition underscore his evalua- 
tion of the book: “Here was manna in 
our desert. The men were manly, the 
women womanly . . . Here were clean, 
poignant parallels of Tarsicius and Se- 
bastian and Campion; here were other 
Christs and other crucifixions—and yes, 
here was a Judas . . . a man becomes 
what he reads; he reads mush and you 
can pour him through a keyhole; he 
wrestles with giants and becomes a 
king.” 

Sometime in the seventeenth century 
two ten-year-old boys, Joel and George, 
lived in the Abell household in Mary- 
land. Joel was one of the many children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Abell. George, with- 
out knowing it, was a Scotch refugee. 
Then Uncle Roger came from Scotland, 
identified little George as Sir Charles 
Gordan, Lord Rock Raven, heir of Ra- 
venhurst, and took him home to Scot- 
land. 

Ravenhurst had been the stronghold 
of Scottish chiefs who for generations 
had led ‘Clan Gordan in battle “for God 
and our Lady.” Its name brought back 
memories of bitter persecution for the 
faith. Here took place the last stand of 
the great Earl, Sir Angus, great-great- 
grand-father of George. 

But as George rode across the castle 
drawbridge he did not know that he was 
the scion of Scotland’s noblest house, 
the Clan of Gordan, whose seat was the 
Castle of Ravenhurst. True, Uncle Rog- 
er hinted at it vaguely, but George de- 
tected in Uncle Roger’s face a smolder- 
ing hatred which smacked of some 
other goal than bringing him home. 


How George was received at Raven- 
hurst: how his Catholic faith was tried 


by Uncle Roger who at once dubbed 


Aprit, 1950 


him an outlaw according to Scotland's 
law; how, in foul dungeons under the 
castle’s north tower, he and his parents 
suffered hunger, thirst, the rack and 
other hate-invented cruelties, and how 
they escaped is a story of high, Christ- 
like adventure indeed. 

Yes, George Schuster is right; this is 
a book which cannot be too highly 
recommended for Catholic youth of all 
times. The publishers have given the 
work a fine send-off as to binding and 
format, and Louis A. Schuster’s illus- 
trations make the high lights of the story 
stand out unforgettably. 

' —Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 


CENTER COURT 

by Helen Hull Jacobs. Barnes. 239 

pp- $2.50. 

Center Court will appeal to tennis en- 
thusiasts as well as to non-players. Plenty 
of action and sufficient romance will 
hold young readers’ attention. 

Kathy Webb, an American champion 
tennis player, has won the national title. 
Convinced of her ability to succeed in 
Europe, she overcomes her family’s op- 
position to her traveling alone. After 
experiencing the pangs of seasickness, 
she finds the days at sea fascinating. 
Tom Gray comes to her assistance at the 


customs inspection, and again during 


Illustration by Louis Schuster for 
Outlaws of Ravenhurst 


her illness and failures at the Riviera 
and Paris. In England Kathv feels not 
only renewed strength, but also a 
stronger determination to win. Her en- 
gagement to Tom Gray is a prelude to 
the winning of the championship. 

Good sportsmanship is clearly pre- 
sented. The relation of players to news- 
paper reporters is enlightening. 

Some unnecessary “damns” might 
very well have been omitted. 


—Sister Mary Rosaire, O.P. 


PAUL TIBER, FORESTER 
by Maria Gleit. Scribner. 209 pp. 
$2.50. 


This book, which is based on fact, shows 
what a determined young man with a 
purpose in life can accomplish. Paul 
Tiber is the son of a poor, hard-working 
miner. When he sees what mining does 
to his father and to other men, Paul is 
determined not to become a miner. His 
great interest is in the woods and es- 
pecially in the growing trees. But to be 
a real forester requires more education 
than it is possible for a poor man’s son 
to acquire. Temporarily he takes a job 
in the mines, and twice is involved in 
near-tragic accidents. 

For several years he works hard tak- 
ing correspondence courses in forestry, 
and at last he obtains the jobs he wants, 
that of watcher on a fire tower. From 
that he goes on, in spite of opposition, 
to carry out his long cherished desire 
to help beautify his home town with 
trees and shrubs. 

Although Paul has a single-track 
mind, he may have a lesson to teach to 
boys who have no definite goal in life. 
Good vocational interest for boys 12 to 


16. —Theresa O'Neil 


BAY OF THE NORTH 

by Ronald Syme Cillus. Ralph Ray). 

Morrow. 192 pp. $2.50. 

With emphasis on the Indians, this is 
the story of Pierre Radisson, explorer of 
the Middle West, fur trader, and dis- 
coverer of the southern shore of Hudson 
Bay. No attempt is made to modify the 
deceit, treachery and greed of the ex- 
ploration era. The terrors of treatment 
at the hands of wrathful savages is 
equally unmitigated. 

There is never a dull sentence. Boys, 
and possibly girls, 10 to 14 will find this 
a memorable, easy-to-read dose of his- 
tory. 

—Priscilla Witt 
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You Can’t TELL ABOUT LOVE 

by Helen Diehl Olds. Messner. 183 

pp- $2.50. 

According to the jacket, this is a “mod- 
ern romance told against the million 
dollar beauty business.” Actually the 
reverse is true. Only the slenderest 
thread of “romance” runs through the 
story. 

‘Lhe book follows Susan Day through 
her six months of training at the South 
Shore Beauty Institute and later through 
her-first position at a small beauty shop 
until she lands her dream-job as the Girl 
Friday on a new television beauty show 
for teen-agers. 

The many details of beauty culture 
will interest most teen-age girls. More- 
over, there are a couple of good lessons 
on understanding and forgiving our 
more difficult neighbors. 


—Priscilla Witt 


By-LINE FOR JOSIE 
by Robert Saffron. Viking. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Farrell, widower and editor of The 
Hainesville Herald, thought his daugh- 
ter should be content with contributing 
school-club news and working at odd 
jobs in the city office after school hours, 
but Josie thought otherwise. Her main 
ambition was to get “scoops”. 

Every teen-ager will understand 
Josie’s desire to interview personally the 
boy movie star, Freddie Faragoh. She 
does interview him, discovers him to be 
tied to his mother’s apron strings, and 
proceeds to free him—with disastrous 
results. Moved to pity by stories of 
Europe’s starving millions, Josie plans a 
circus in her friend’s back yard over- 
looking the cemetery. The ghosts walk, 
and Josie and her circus make the head- 
lines. 

While there is no major plot in this 
story, the minor plots in each episode 
of Josie’s activities are clever and humor- 
ous enough to provide sufficient sus- 
pense. Josie is a typical, American high 
school girl with characteristic qualities 
of ambition, good nature, and persever- 
ance in the face of obstacles. No one 
can follow her adventures without shar- 
ing in her enthusiasm, moaning a little 
over her impetuosity, and laughing at 
the ridiculous situations she creates. 

This is a wholesome, well-written and 
lively book. 

—Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


182 pp. 
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BLUE RIBBONS FOR MEG 

by Adele de Leeuw Cillus. Mac Sch- 

weitzer). Little, Brown. 145 pp. $2.50. 
A story about children on an army 
cavalry post at the foot of the Black 
Hills of South Dakota 50 years ago. 
The horses, the heat, the cavalry re- 
views and inspections, Indians and In- 
dian scares, the old army “characters,” 
fire in the stables, long rides across the 
praires, picnics in the hills—all are vivid- 
ly pictured, from the memories of a re- 
tired colonel as told to Adele de Leeuw. 

These interesting elements are en- 
livened and unified by a good story 
about a dainty little girl toom Boston. 
Meg at first has trouble taking her new 
life, but eventually she learns to ride 


































ey = molt 
Ilustration from dust jacket of 
Blue Ribbons for Meg 


her own pony and wins two blue rib- 
bons in the children’s riding show. Fi- 
nally she is even able to pay back the 
mischievous boy whom she “just hates” 
by dropping a cold wet turtle down his 
neck. 

The svory is good, and the pictures of 
life on the old-time cavalry post are 
even better. 

—Teresa Sweetser Preston 


MOUNTAIN PONY AND THE 
RODEO MYSTERY 


by Henry V. Larom Cillus. Ross San- 
tee). Whittlesey House. 228 pp. 
$2.50. 
Andy Marvin, a New York boy who 
spends every summer on his uncle’s 
ranch, is sent to guide a family of 
“dudes.” He warns them of a cloud- 


burst and landslide, but they refuse to 
heed his warning. The dangers which 
he predicted overtake them, and only 
his pluck and quick thinking save re 
son of the family from death. 

From then on Andy and the Bennett 
family become fast friends. Mr. Bennett, 
who is a wealthy New Yorker, makes it 
possible for Andy to appear in the 
rodeo the following winter. Sally, An. 
dy’s cousin, is to fly to New York to be 
in the rodeo also, but she disappears 
before reaching her destination. Andy's 
favorite and very valuable horse van- 
ishes too. With the help of detectives 
Andy finds Sally and solves the mystery 
of the missing horse. 

This is a very modern tale, somewhat 
in the Hollywood fashion, but reason- 
ably wholesome in spite of that. Not the 
very best, but it is good, light entertain- 
ment. For boys 10 to 14. 

—Theresa O'Neil 







































IN WOODS AND FIELDS 

by Margaret Waring Buck Cillus. au- 

thor). Abingdon-Cokesbury. 96 pp. 

Cloth cover, $3.00; paper, $1.75. 

As the author says in her introduction, 
this book is for the beginning naturalist. 
The detailed descriptions and _illustra- 
tions of animals, insects and plants will 
be of interest only to those who wish to 
learn something about nature. The de- 
scriptions, however, are not too techni- 
cal to discourage young readers, but 
rather are designed to attract as much 
interest as possible. 

A detailed index, which includes the 
scientific names not used in the ‘text, 
and a bibliography for further reading 
will be aids to the young person inter- 
ested in continuing his career as a na- 
turalist. 


MEc’s FORTUNE 


by Gladys Malvern. Messner. 182 pp. 
$2.50. 


Teen-age readers, and their teachers, 
have come to expect something really 
worthwhile in the historical novels writ- 
ten by Gladys Malvern. They will not 
be disappointed in Miss Malvern’s latest 
—Meg’s Fortune. 

Meg Dillon came to America on the 
Mayflower in 1620. She expected to 
stay only long enough for her father 
to make a fortune so that Meg could be 
provided with a handsome dowry. Then 
she was to return to England to marty 
William Hall. However, when William 
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came to claim his promised bride, Meg 
had already lost her heart to Matt Crane. 

The book is concerned with the 
struggle made by Meg in her choice be- 
tween a life of luxury with William, or 
a lite of hardships in the wilderness 
with Matt. Much is told of the famous 
leaders of the New Plymouth Colony, 
such as Governor John Carver, William 
Bradford, Miles Standish, John Alden 
and Priscilla. An especially good study 
is made of the strange Indian Squanto 
who did so much for the Pilgrims and 
finally gave his life for them. 

Exception cannot be taken to the sui- 
cide of Squanto, since an_ historical 
novel is expected to follow the facts 
of the life of the characters as revealed 
in history. It would be well to discuss 
this point with young readers, explain- 
ing to them that Squanto was not a 
Christian and hence would not under- 
stand that he was not free to take his 
own life. 

—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


THE MERRIWEATHERS 


by Marjorie Torrey Cillus. author). 

Viking. 254 pp. $2.50. 

It all began on New Year’s Eve when 
Mrs. Merriweather received a letter in- 
forming her that she had been left Aunt 
Martha’s farm in Folly Corners, Con- 
necticut. The family were unanimous in 
agreeing to give up their New York 
apartment and live in the country. Once 
on the farm, life took on a new aspect 
for everyone, chiefly because the new 
environment presented a different chal- 
lenge to each member of the family. 

Dillis found adventure through her 
painting; Danny through his carpentry; 
Miranda through her poetry; Elenora, 
too clever for her years, discovered one 
must give more than criticism if one is to 
receive anything from life. Mother ex- 
perienced the satisfaction of doing her 
own housework and the thrill of seeing 
green things thrive under her care; 
Father found new inspiration to write, 
and even Timmy, the baby of the fam- 
ily, grew toward maturity through the 
care of his pets. 

If the test of good children’s litera- 
ture is the holding of an adult reader's 
attention, The Merriweathers stands the 
test remarkably well. In fact, an adult 
reader will peruse this book with nos- 
talgia and not a. little sadness for the 
hundreds of boys and girls who never 
know the love, understanding and care 
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of such enchanting parents as Mr. and 
Mrs. Merriweather. 
The charm of the book is enhanced 
by the sensitive drawings of the author. 
—Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


THE SECRET OF THE WHISPERING 
WILLOW 


by Harriet Evatt Cillus. author). 

Bobbs-Merrill. 282 pp. $2.00. 

Petite Ninon, “the little red-head,” as 
she is called by the habitant gentry of 
the island of Orleans in the St. Law- 
rence river of French Canada, is a de- 
lightful person. With Papa in the hos- 
pital, Mama has many problems in car- 
ing for her six small ones, including a 
cripple and a baby. The loving help 
of her eldest daughter, Ninon, age ten, 
is badly needed, and the little girl’s re- 
sponsible competence is a valuable les- 
son to pampered American children. 

Here, however, is no drab little 
drudge. Life is full of excitement—a 
small black pony, a mysterious stranger, 
a foreign child, M. l’Artiste and _ his 
paintings, a heroic ancestress with a 
story of Indian warfare, the secret pas- 
sageway and the hidden treasure—all 
entangled and untangling into the neces- 
sary happy ending. 

A fine book to widen the horizons 
of girls from about fifth to seventh 
grades. Younger children may need a 
bit of help with the occasional simple 
French words and unusual names. 

The amusing drawings by the author 
are charming. 


—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 


ADVENTURE STORIES FROM 
STORY PARADE 


Winston. 314 pp. $2.50. 


Whether a young reader is interested in 
adventure, home life, fairies or mystery, 
he will find something to his liking in 
this delightful collection of stories from 
Story Parade magazine. Both boys and 
girls from 9 to 12 are sure to discover 
one or more tales that are just to their 
liking. Even younger children will thor- 
oughly enjoy hearing these stories read 
aloud. The stories are wholesome, free 
from prejudice, yet exciting and thrill- 
ing. 
The black and white illustrations are 
by well-known artists, and all have 
caught the spirit of the stories. 

This book is heartily recommended 
for home, school and library. 


—Ellen D. Kistler 








Second Printing . . . 


THE JESTER’S 
PRAYER 


A Tale of the Troubadours 
by AIMEE TORRIANI 


This is one of the most beautiful 
stories of Knighthood and the 
thirteenth century. Seven years 
of research and writing were 
put into this book so as to have 
the authentic historical back- 
ground for the romance of Rai- 
monde of Anresson and Hugh 
of Valmondrois in Old France. 
Illustrated by Pierre Juzet. 177 


pp. 
Price $2.50 
tt tt tk 


Modern Fairy Tales 


RAG A TAG $1.25 
AMBER EYES $1.50 


by AIMEE TORRIANI and PATSEY 
E.uuis. Illustrated by GEDGE 
HARMON. 


Two bookfuls of fairies to enter- 
tain the tiny tots and pre-school 
children with. There’s Rag A 
Tag, Tippy Toes, Feather Fing- 
ers, Mother Robin and a host of 
others. 


Order from your bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 














SUGAR AND 


SPICE 
Velma Nieberding 


Here are twenty- 
five chapters (each 
one illustrated) for 

teen agers—especially girls. 150 pages 
in a beautiful green cloth binding. 


Price $2.00 


Treats of dating and dancing; kissing 
and necking; parties, parents and dresses. 


CHRIST’S MINUTEMEN 
Werner Hannan, O. F. M. Cap 


A. book of 144 pages describing 
the founders and beginnings of the 
twelve largest religious Communi- 


ties of men in the U. S. Cloth $1.75. 


LET US GO WITH HIM 
Edwin Dorzweiler, O. F. M. Cap. 


Six forms of the Stations in large 
type. Illustrated. 100 pages. 25 cents. 


Published by the family’s favorite: 


The Catholic Home Journal 


The magazine that goes home 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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Across CANADA 


by Clare Bice Cillus. author). Mac- 
millan. 122 pp. $2.50. 


The eight short stories and the numer- 
ous, fine illustrations in this book are 
designed to give children from 7 to 11 
a glimpse of the many different ways of 
life which are to be found in Canada. 

Here are stories of young Roddy of 
Nova Scotia, who thinks nothing of 
piloting schooners through the narrow 
channel and into Sennen Cove; of Lu- 
cien who lives on a farm near the St. 
Lawrence, and whose big day is the day 
he and his family go to market in the 
great city of Quebec; of Alec Suther- 
land in the far North where travel is by 
dog sled and the sun shines 20 hours a 
day at some times. These and other 
stories, some about life similar to that in 
the United States and some about life 
very different, make a book which 
should be of interest to both boys and 


girls, and which can be recommended. 


—Mary Conrad 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN 


by Grace and Carl Moon. Albert 

Whitman. Unpaged. $2.00. 

Ah-di is a little Indian boy who lives in 
the desert in the Southwest. On his 
fourth birthday his mother tells him 
that his birthday present is somewhere 
in the nearby desert and he must go 
and find it, just like a big hunter. The 
result is a story both charming and in- 
teresting. 

The book is designed for children who 
are beginning to read. The story should 
be of interest to children from 4 to 7 
years. 


—Mary Conrad 


LEGENDS CHILDREN LOVE 


by Joanna Strong Cillus. Hubert 

Whatley). Hart. 96 pp. $1.25. 

A collection of Greek, Roman, Norse 
and English legends is presented in 
short, simplified form for children from 
8 to 12 years. Many of the most familiar 
tales of giants and magic are here: the 
stories of Jason, Theseus, Ulysses, Ro- 
mulus and Remus, Thor, King Arthur, 
Canute the Wise and others. 

The direct, fast-moving style in which 
the stories are told, and the illustration 
which accompanies each one, should in- 
sure a favorable reception for this book. 


—Mary Conrad 


INDIGO HILL 

by Eleanor Frances Lattimore (ilys, 

author). Morrow. 128 pp. $2.00. 
Ever since Eleanor Frances Lattimore 
presented the juvenile reading world 
with Little Pear in 1931 every new book 
bearing her name is greeted with ex. 
citement. 

Indigo Hill is set in the hill country 
of South Carolina where three little 
Negro children live with their wonder- 
ful Aunt Toby. The children live a busy 
life, picking potatoes, feeding the chick. 
ens and herding the neighbor's goat. 
Lydia, the eight-year-old heroine, is te- 
sponsible for taking care of her younger 
brothers, Thomas and Roman. Before 
the story ends, in a satisfying manner, 
many interesting experiences come to 
the children. 

This little story deserves a prominent 
place on children’s library shelves. In 
its simple, matter-of-fact way it not only 
teaches good citizenship, but is also a 
subtle lesson in racial toleration. Like 
Eleanor Lattimore’s other books it is en- 
chantingly ilustrated by the author. 
Recommended for children 6 to 10. 

—Beryl Hoskin 
PRIMITIVO 


by Gloria Hoffman. Dutton. 47 pp: 
$2.50. 


This story centers around Primitivo, a 
little Mexican boy and his much loved 
dog, Fonzo. The book is well written 
and will interest children. 

In following Primitivo through the 
village of Taxco we glean a great deal 
of useful information about the life 
and customs of the Mexican people. No 
doubt our children will find themselves 
making comparisons between our ways 
of living and those of our southern 
neighbors. 

The photographs in the book are 
very good. 

—Sister Margaret Mary Hughes, 
V.H.M. 


THE First Book or CATS 


by Gladys Taber Cillus. Bob Kuhn). 
Franklin Watts. Unpaged. $1.50. 


A complete book of cat information and 
pictures for the young cat fancier. In 
addition to stories about cats, and pic- 
tures and descriptions of the various 
breeds, there is a great deal of infor- 
mation about the care of cats presented 
in a narrative style which will make it 
doubly welcome to any youngster who 
has or wants a cat of his own. 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


eel 


(Continued from page 268) 


the situation lies in the fact that too 
many Catholics are not interested in 
learning the facts about their Church 
which are available in Catholic peri- 
odicals and books. Their reading time 
is spent in perusing popular magazines 
and books that are best-sellers. As for 
the many fair minded non-Catholics, I 
believe that more stress should be put 
on the ideals and objectives we have in 
common with them, and the need for 
cooperation in all fields of social justice. 

Mr. Herr’s comment on the prevalent 
custom of smearing every opponent by 
slapping on the “communist” label is 
much to the point. Politicians are es- 
pecially given to this habit but they 
are not the only guilty ones. The issue 
of communism and its menace should 
be kept clear-cut. It is a pity, too, that 
such confusion has been created by the 
mis-calling of liberalism, which should 
stand for the betterment of economic 
conditions and the strengthening of 
democracy. 


In brief, I like Mr. Herr’s column 











) and hope to see it successfully carried on. 


Ethel Owen Merrill 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 





REVIEWERS, TAKE NOTICE— 


Editor: Let me thank you for putting 
out Books on Trial. You have no idea 
how eagerly I look forward to it each 
issue. No other review guides my selec- 
tions as does yours. I read the New 
York Times Book Review and the Satur- 
day Review of Literature weekly, but I 
look to your magazine for the final word. 

I find BOT is getting better each 
issue. I really enjoyed the English Liter- 
ary Scene article. I do wish, however, 
that you would give more space to “Book 
Marks,” and much more space to “You 
May Be Right.” I thought the Book 
Review Contest winning reviews were 
unusually well written. Incidentally, one 
of the criticisms leveled against some of 
the entries—that of summarizing, rather 
than evaluating the book—could be lev- 
eled against some of your reviews in 
BOT. On the whole, however, it is by 
far the most excellent review published. 

Barry ]. Hagan 


Glendive, Montana 
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AND MADLY TEACH 
by Mortimer Smith. Regenery. 107 pp. 
$2.00. 
Edward D. Myers in America: “Mr. Smith’s 
analysis of the philosophical basis of modern 
education and its doctrines, his reflections on 
the schools as mirroring the spirit of the 
times and his calm, amiable, devastating com- 
ments on the conventional “educationist” 
shibboleths make reading that is at once 
deadly serious, informative and entertaining 
. an excellent book and should be read 
and pondered by all who are interested in 
the education that is offered in our public 
schools.” 


BERLIN COMMAND 

by Brig. Gen. Frank Howley. Putnam. 

$3.50. 
Paul Farrell in The Commonweal: “General 
Howley gives a lively account of his day-to- 
day dealings with the Russians . . . The 
Russians are simply ‘rats who walk like bears’ 

. treading between the last few lines, one 
can only infer that he means we should seri- 
ously consider dropping atom bombs—or per- 
haps hydrogen bombs now—on the U.S.S.R. 
before what he considers the inevitable attack 
from there . . . All this may go big on the 
nation-wide lecture tour that General Howley 
is now making . . . As a contribution toward 
resolving the current crisis it is of doubtful 
value.” 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM 
by Lillian Smith. Norton. $3.00. 

Marguerite Pace Corcoran in The Catholic 
World: “A psychoanalysis of the modern 
mind, stressing the mental angle below the 
Mason and Dixon horizontal. . . . Looming 
large and very dark is, of course, the Negro 
sedis and its corollary, segregation. This 
according to Miss Smith has split the southern 
personality, giving rise to a subconscious guilt 
complex, which. in turn creates hatred, fear, 
anxiety and dread . . . by her integrity and 
confidence that her Dream and that of other 
liberal southerners will survive (she) has 
given us an honest document.” 


THE LAST OPTIMIST 
by J. Alvarez del Vayo. Viking. 512 pp. 
$4.00. 
The Commonweal: “These journalistic-politi- 
cal reminiscences, strung out over thirty-five 
years, are even flatter than most. There are 
many ventures in several lands but few ad- 
ventures that come to life . . . his basic start- 
ing point for interpreting developments in 
Europe is the meaningless slogan that ‘Russia 


,” 


wants peace. 


MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN 
by Vannevar Bush. Simon and Schuster. 
274 pp. $3.50. 
William Solzbacher in The Sign: “This ‘dis- 
cussion of the role of science in preserving 
democracy’ challenges the ‘prophets of doom 


who predict that mass atomic warfare and 
biological warfare are just around the corner’ 
. . » The book describes not only the power 
and potentialities, but also the limitations of 
the atomic bomb, guided missiles, improved 
submarines, biological and radiological war- 
fare, etc. In the last analysis, Dr. Bush states, 
the future will belong not to totalitarian 
regimes based on fear and ‘crass materialism,’ 
but to those who have ‘faith in the dignity 


of man.’ ” 


OuR SOVEREIGN STATE 

edited by Col. Robert S. Allen. Vanguard. 

413 pp. $5.00. 
C. P. Bruderle in The Sign: “Robert S. Allen 

. turns the spotlight on state government 
in his latest book. He comes up with a 
startling, even frightening, picture of in- 
competence, mediocrity, corruption, and 
tawdriness permeating the whole structure of 
state politics . . . Twelve states are selected 
for analysis, including Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin . . . It is impossible to put this 
book down without wanting to start reforming 
right now.” 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

by Virgil Henry. Harper. 164 pp. $2.50. 
Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., in America: “Every- 
one in any way concerned with the teaching 
of religion to children attending public 
school should be acquainted with this book 
. . - By providing a broad groundwork for 
intelligent discussion of a pivotal problem in 
American education . . . this monograph per- 
forms a very valuable service.” 


A SEARCH FOR THE KING 
by Gore Vidal. Dutton. 255 pp. $3.00. 

George Miles in The Commonweal: “In this 
book, Mr. Vidal recreates the story of Blondel, 
the troubador to Richard the Lion-hearted 
and his search for the brave king after his 
seizure by Duke Leopold . . . Cit) indicates 
an almost complete absence of taste and talent. 
The dialogue is ludicrous, the background 
uncertain, the observations immature. This 
book does not add anything to Vidal’s repu- 


tation.” 


THE VATICAN IN WORLD POLITICS 

by Avro Manhattan. Gaer Associates. $3.75. 
Florence D. Cohalan in The Catholic World: 
“This is the American edition of an anti- 
Catholic book recently published in England. 
It will appeal only to those who take Blan- 
shard’s book seriously, and has been carefully 
designed to please their taste. It professes to 
be ‘a profound and heavily documented study 
of the Vatican in the’ last fifty years, and its 
political implications throughout the world.’ 
. .. From the Catholic point of view the only 
useful thing about this volume is the light it 
throws on the boundless credulity and Litter 
animus of those who sponsor it and those for 
whom it is intended.” 
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The following pages comprise our annual index of all books 
reviewed in BOOKS ON TRIAL, Vol. VIII, from May, 1949, 


through April, 1950. 


This index is divided into three sections: the first lists in 
alphabetic order the titles of all adult books reviewed, the 
second lists authors of these books and the third lists juvenile 


books according to titles. 


Numbers after each entry are the pages on which reviews 
will be found. In some cases, instead of a page number, the 
word “April” will appear. This indicates that the book in ques- 
tion is reviewed in this issue, and the page on which the re- 
view appears can be found in the Table of Contents, page 267. 
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Abbot Marmion, An Irish Tribute. Ed. by the 
Monks of Glenstal. 52. 
os: end of Pigeon Creek. William E. Wilson. 


Addresses Upon the American Road. Herbert 
Hoover. 17, 65. 

Again the Goose Step. Delbert Clark. 186. 

Alexander in Babylon. Jakob Wassermann. 13. 

All Hope Abandon. Irene Odoevzev. 119. 

America and Cosmic Man. Wyndham Lewis. 48. 

Americans Betrayed. Morton Grodzins. 50. 

American Spirit in Europe, The. Halvdan Koht. 88. 

Americas, The: The Search for Hemisphere Secur- 
ity. Lawrence Duggan. 173. 

And Gazelles Leaping. Sudhin N. Ghose. 247. 

And One To Grow On. John Gould. 19. 

Annie Allen. Gwendolyn Brooks. 93. 

Arabs, Oil and History. Kermit Roosevelt. 42. 

As in a Mirror. Father James, O.F.M.Cap. 66. 

Aunt Bel. Guy McCrone. 13. 

Authority and the Individual. Bertrand Russell. 
20 


0. 
Autobiography of Will Rogers, The. Ed. Donald 
Day. 166. 


Backgrounds of Power. Roger Burlingame. 201. 

Backwoods Teacher. Joseph Nelson. 174. 

Bangkok Editor. Alexander MacDonald. 177. 

Barbara Celarent. Thomas Gilby, O.P. 26, 65. 

Baseball's Greatest Teams. Tom Meany. 17. 

Baxter Bernstein. Stephen Seley. 100. 

Beau James. Gene Fowler. 65. 

Because of the Lockwoods. Dorothy Whipple. 84. 

Beethoven. Alan Pryce-Jones. 18. 

Behind the Iron Curtain. John Gunther. 100. 

Being and Some Philosophers. Etienne Gilson. 59. 

Beloved Woman, The. Nancy Bruff. 12. 

Benefits Forgot. G. B. Stern. 215. 

Best Science Fiction Stories, 1949, The. Ed. Ev- 
erett F. Bleiler and T. E. Dikty. 123. 

Beulah Land. H. L. Davis. 46. 

Black and White. Martin Flavin. April. 

Black Liberator. Stephen Alexis. 186. 

Blueprint for a Catholic University. Leo R. Ward. 
60 


Bond of Being, The. James F. Anderson. 176. 

Born Strangers. Helen Topping Miller. 124. 

Brave Bulls, The. Tom Lea. 65. 

Bridal Journey. Dale Van Every. April. 

Bubbling Spring, The. Ross Saniee. 77. 

Bump on Brannigan’s Head, The. Myles Connolly, 
April. 

Burnt Out Incense. Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
43. 
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Call It Treason. George Howe. 78. 
Campus Town. Hart Stilwell. 246. 


Cana Is Forever. Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. 21. 


Cannibal Heart, The. Margaret Millar. 80. 


Canon of the Mass, The. Rev. Jerome Gassner. 


170. 
Cardinal, The. Henry Morton Robinson, April. 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Bela Fabian. 38 
Cardinal Mindszenty Speaks. 38, 65. 
Cardinal's Story, The. Stephen K. Swift. 165. 


Case of General Yamashita, The. Frank A. Reel. 
186. 
Catechism Stories. Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. 66. 
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Catholic Dictionary, A. Ed. Donald Attwater. 22. 

Catholic Family Bible. 23. 

Catholic Reformation, The. Pierre Janelle. 55. 

Catholic University of America, The (2 Vols.): 
Volume I (1887-1896). Patrick Ahearn. 66 
Volume II (1896-1903). Peter Hogan, S.S.J. 66. 

Catholic Voice, The. Ed. Theodore J. Vittoria, 
S.S.P. 197. 

Cattle Empire. Lewis Nordyke. 134. 

Celia Amberley. Victoria Lincoln. 158. 

Certainly, I’m a Catholic. Thomas McDermott. 235. 

eee, Apostle of Mary. Katherine Burton. 

Changing Patterns in American Civilization. 50. 

Charity of the Stars. John Heath-Stubbs. 25 

Chaucer. G. K. Chesterton. 180. 

Cheaper by the Dozen. Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr. and 
Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. a 

Child of Destiny. Ishbel Ross. 167. 

Chinese Conquer China. The. Anna Louise Strong. 


98. 
a Love Songs. Trans. Mabel Lorenz Ives. 


Chosen, The. E. J. Edwards. 118. 

Christ and Nietzsche. G. Wilson Knight. 257. 

Christ in Main Street. Rev. F. J. Mueller. 210. 

= in the Gospel. Arr. Rev. Joseph B. Frey. 

Church’s World Wide Mission, The. Rev. James E. 
Walsh. 23. 

Cities of the Deep. Edward Lyons. 82. 

City of Kings. Urban Nagle, O.P. 253. 

Collected Letters of St. Therese of Lisieux. Trans. 
F. J. Sheed. 208. 

Coming Defeat of Communism, The. James Burn- 
ham. 252 

Coming up for Air. George Orwell. April 

Communism and Christians. Francois Mauriac, 
Pere Ducattillon, O.P., Denis de Rougemont, 
Nicolas Berdyaev. Daniel-Rops, and Alexandre 
Marc. Trans. J. F. Scanlan. 48. 

Community of Man, The. Hugh Miller, 256. 

— Rosary, The. Rev. Maurice B. Kennedy. 


Condor and the Cows, The. Christopher Isher- 
wood. 172. 

Conquerors, The. Thomas B. Costain. 134. 

Coronado. Herbert Eugene Bolton. 251. 

Country of the Blind, The. George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge. 200. 

Crack in the Column, The. George Weller. 79. 

Creed in Slow Motion, The. Ronald Knox. 89. 

Crisis in Education. Bernard Iddings Bell. 14. 

= of T. S. Eliot, The. Victor H. Brombert. 
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Crucified with Christ. Herbert George Kramer, 
S.M. 130. 
| and the Covenant, The. Morton Thompson. 
58. 
C. S. Lewis: Apostle to the Skeptics. Chad Walsh. 
58 


Cure d’Ars, The. Abbe Francis Trochu. 20. 

Curtain Never Falls, The. Joey Adams. 122. 

vay Spi The. Ed. by Marguerite Merington. 
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Dante the Philosopher. Etienne Gilson. 75. 

Dark Trees to the Wind. Carl Carmer. 216. 

Day with Jesus and Mary, The. Dominican 

Sisters. 54. 

Day Without End. Van Van Praag. 100. 

Days Beyond Recall. Roger Dooley. 119. 

Days with Bernard Shaw. Stephen Winsten. 18. 
Dear Mr. President. Ira R. T. Smith. 175. 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. Willa Cather. 


47. 
Debby. Max Steele. April. 


Decision in Germany. L. D. Clay. April. 
De La Salle: A Pioneer of Modern Education 
W. J. Battersby. 87. j 
Delight. J. B. Priestley. 219. 
Desert Calling. Anne Fremantle. 165. 
es Children, The. David Cornell de Jong, 
Development of Christian Doctrine, The. John 
Soot Newman. Ed. Charles Frederick Harrold. 
Devil's Food. Dorothy Freemont Grant. 44, 65, 
—" Own Dear Son, The. James Branch Cabell. 
Dialogue with an Angel. Sister Mary Jeremy, 57, 


Diary of a Country Priest, The. Georges Bernanos, 


Divine Comedy, The (3 Vols.). Dante. Trans. John 
D. Sinclair. 

Donnington Legend, The. David Beaty. 121. 

Drama of the Rosary, The. Isidore O’Brien, 22 

Dream Gate, The. Marcus Bach. 122. : 
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— Christians of the 21st Century. Chad Walsh. 


Easter Fleet, The. Roger Vercel. 244. 

Edge of Doom, The. Leo Brady. 117. 
Education of a Humanist. Albert Guerard. 257. 
Egyptian, The. Mika Waltari. 77. 

Eight April Days. Scot Hart. 82. 

Elephant Walk. Robert Standish. 43. 
Emotions and Morals. Patrick O'Brien, C.M. April, 
Empire and the Glory, The. Fletcher Pratt. 66. 
Epicurus, My Master. Max Radin. 45. 
— Tyndale and More. W. E. Campbell. 


Eucharist and Christian Life, The. Isidor Cardinal 
po me df 
apted from original by Aloysi . Willi 
C.SS.R. 238. > 
oy ae the Morning, The. Virginia Soren- 
sen. 14. 
Every Inch a King. Sergio Correa de Costa. April. 
Everywhere I Roam. Ben Lucien Burman. 157. 
Experiment in World Order. Paul McGuire, 9, 
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Face of Love, The. Marianne Roane. 80. 

Faith and History. Reinhold Niebuhr. 55. 

Family Album. Paul Chavchavadze. 168. 

Family Matter, A. Janet MacFarlane. 123. 

Father Flanagan of Boys Town. Fulton and Will 
Oursler. 135. 

~— Knickerbocker Rebels. T. J. Wertenbaker. 


Fathers of the Church (Vol. 7). April. 

F.D.R., My Boss. Grace Tully. 135 

Fear No Evil. Hugh Massingham. 125. 

Feast, The. Margaret Kennedy. April. 

First of the Puritans and the Book of Common 
Prayer, The. Paul R. Rust, O.M.I. 240. 

— into the Picture. Mary Lewis Coakley. 
pril. 

~~ aed or For Worse. Ferdinand Valentine, 

Four Favourites. D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 56. 

Franciscan’s Climb to God, The. Dom Frei Gol- 
land Trindade, O.F.M. April. 

— Chopin, 1810-1849. Ed Stephen P. Mizwa. 


Freedom and Renaissance. Hardin Craig. 59. 

From Claudia to David. Rose Franken. 247. 

From God to God. Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 91. 

Frost for St. Brigid. Sister Maris Stella. 24. 

Fundamental Moral Attitudes. Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand. April. 

Fundamentals of Logic. Sylvester J. Hartman. 66. 


G 


Gamester, The. Rafael Sabatini. 121. 

Gem of Christ, The. Father Francis, C.P. 92. 

Genius and the Mobocracy. Frank Lloyd Wright. 
60. 

Genius of Italy, The. Leonardo Olschki. 86. 

Gentian Hill. Elizabeth Goudge. 204. 

Glee-Wood. Margaret Williams. 58. 

God Had Seven Days. Henry Misrock. April. 

God in Our House. Joseph A. Breig. 237. 

God That Failed, The. Ed. Richard Grossman. 


252. 
Gold Coast, The. F. M. Bourret. 102. 
Golden Apples, The. Eudora Welty. 123. 
Golden Sequence, The. E. M. Almedingen. 115. 
Good Family, The. MacKinlay Kantor. 102. 
Gospel Gems. Canon Paul Marc. April. 
Great Mantle, The. Katherine Burton. April. | 
Great Pierpont Morgan, The. Frederick Lewis 
Allen. 30, 
Greenroom, The. Hamilton Basso. 125. 
Guide in Mental Prayer. Joseph Simler, S.M. 9. 
Gypsy Sixpence. Edison Marshall. 164. 


H 


Handbook for Spies. Alexander Foote. 65. 

Handbook of Human Relations, A. Everett R. 
Clinchy. 199. 

Happily Ever After. Hartzel Spence. 178. 
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Happiness of Heaven, The. A Father of the 

Society of Jesus. 102. 

Happy Generation, The. Ferenc Kormendi. 120. 
py Tree, The. Sheila Kaye-Smith. 11. 

Heat of the Day, The. Elizabeth Bowen. 13. 

Heaven Is So High. Rosalie Lieberman. 246. 

Heirs of the Kingdom. Rev. Wilfred J. Diamond. 


102. 
Hello, Mr. Henderson. William Hazlett Upson. 


163. 

Herman Melville. Richard Chase. 218. 

Hero, The. Millard Lampell. 127. 

Heywood Broun. Dale Kramer. 136. 

High Cost of Vengeance, The. Freda Utley. 49. 

High Jungle. William Beebe. 51. 

His Human Majesty. Kay Boyle. 11. 

History of the Primitive Church, The. Jules Lebre- 
ton, S.J. and Jacques Zeiller. 55, 65. 

History of the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods (Vol. I). Sister Mary Borromeo 
Brown. 102. 

Holy Wisdom. Augustine Baker, O.S.B. 132. 

Holy Ly of Jubilee, The. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. . : 

Home Town. Cleveland Amory. 247. 

Horse’s Mouth, The. Joyce Cary. 245. 

House in the Cevennes, A. Jeanne Saleil. 85. 

How Psychiatry Helps. Phillip Polatin, M.D. and 
Ellen C. Philtine. 26. 

How To Build a Better Vocabulary. Maxwell 
Nurnberg. 66. 

Te and Happiness. George Brochmann. 
pril. 

Hunter’s Horn. Harriette Arnow. 41, 100. 


Idea of a Christian Society, The. T. S. Eliot. 25. 
Ignatian Methods of Prayer. Alexandre Brou, 
$.J. 92. 

I Hear in My Heart. Consolata Carroll. 44, 100. 
I Hear You Calling Me. Lily McCormack. 215. 

I Leap Over the Wall. Monica Baldwin. 214. 
I'll Meet You in the Lobby. Olga Moore. April. 
Illustrated English Social History (Vol. I). G. M. 
Trevelyan. April. 

Illustrated Minute Biographies. William A. De- 
Witt. 168. 

Image and Idea. Philip Rahv. 93. 

Imperial Renegade. Louis de Wohl. 246. 

I My Ancestor. Nancy Wilson Ross. 246. 

In Anger and Pity. Robert Magidoff. 17, 

Inigo de Loyola. Pedro Leturia, S.J. April. 
Innocents at Home. Bob Considine. April. 

Interior Life, The. Rev. Joseph Tissot. 54. 
Interrupted Melody. Marjorie Lawrence. April. 
In the Swirit of St. Francis., Theodosius Foley, 
O.F.M.Cap. 239. 

Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, An. A. H. Arm- 
strong. 255. 

Introduction to the Devout Life. Trans. and ed. 
Msgr. John K. Ryan. 241. 

_ The: A Character Study. Sean O’Faolain. 
Ironing Board, The. Christopher Morley. 219. 
Islands of Unwisdom, The. Robert Graves. 162. 
Italy and the Italians. Count Carlo Sforza. 65. 
It Happens Every Spring. Valentine Davies. 44. 
It Was Like This. Anne Goodwin Winslow. 122. 
Ivan Franko: Selected Poems. Ed. Clarence A. 
Manning. Trans. Percival Cundy. 93. 

I Wanted to Write. Kenneth Roberts. 19. 


J 


John L. Lewis. Saul Alinsky. 216. 
of Simon McKeever, The. Albert Maltz. 


to a High Mountain. James Wellard. 


with Music. Francis Maquire. 180. 
Jubilee Trail. Gwen Bristow. 248. 
Judicial Doctrines of Religious Rights in America. 
William George Torpey. 30. 
6% Is Neutral, The. F. Spencer Chapman. 


Kinfolk. Pearl S. Buck. 65 
King-Doctor of Ulithi. M. P. Wees and F. B. 
Thornton. April. 
King of Fassarai, The. David Divine. 245. 
ag’s Cavalier, The. Samuel Shellabarger. 205. 
Knight's Gambit. William Faulkner. 159. 
_— of the Eucharist. Msgr. William Schaefers. 
L 


last Call for Common Sense. J. P. Warburg. 51. 
last Garland, The. Theodore Maynard. 179. 
t Miracle, The. Karl Vollmoeller. 83. 
en’s Guide to Modern Art. Mary C. Rath- 
bun and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 218. 
lead, Kindly Light. Vincent Sheean. 85. 
to Freedom. Oksana Kasenkina. 166. 
let Love Come Last. Taylor Caldwell. 83. 
letter to St. Augustine, A. Haniel Long. 212. 
tters to My Son. Dagobert D. Runes. 176. 
oY in the Modern State. Harold J. Laski. 


life and Death of Chopin, The. Casimir Wierzyn- 
ski, 180, 


Apriz, 1950 


Life and Revelations of St. Gertrude. April. 

Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, The. Jules 
Lebreton, S. J. 209. 

Like Lesser Gods. Mari Tomasi. 157. 

Lily and the Leopards, The. Alice Harwood. 128. 

Lincoln Finds a General (2 Vols.). Kenneth P. 
Williams, 250. 

Lipton Story, The. Alec Waugh. 252. 

Listen to the Mocking Bird. S.J. Perelman. 178. 

Little Boy Lost. Marghanita Laski. 206. 

Little Squire Jim. Robert K. Marshall. 12. 

Liturgical Altar, The. Geoffrey Webb. 130. 

Liturgical Year, The (Vols. 4 & 5—Lent). Abbot 
Gueranger, O.S.B. 24. 

Living God, The. Armand Pierhal. 235. 

Living with Crisis. Fritz Sternberg. 65. 

Lonely, The. Paul Gallico. 124. 

Long Bridge, The. Fannie Cook. 127. 

Long Day’s Dying, A. Frederick Buechner. 207. 

Lost Peace in China. George Moorad. 100. 

Loved One, The. Evelyn Waugh. 30. 

Love Letters of Mark Twain, The. Ed. Dixon 
Wecter. 214. 

Loving. Henry Green. 119. 

Lucifer with a Book. John Horne Burns. 12. 

Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, Knighte. William Roper. 
Ed. by James M. Cline. April. 


M 


Magic Fallacy, The. David Westheimer. 247. 

Mahatma and the Missionary, The. Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. Ed. Clifford Manshardt. 200 

Maine Doings. Robert P. Tristram Coffin. April. 

Makers of the Modern Mind. Thomas P. Neill. 

Male and Female. Margaret Mead. 137. 

Man on Fire, The. Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 208. 

Man’s Last End. Joseph Buckley, S.M., S.T.D. 59. 

Man Who Made Friends with Himself, The. 
Christopher Morley. 45. 

— the Golden Arm, The. Nelson Algren. 
1 


Many Dimensions. Charles Williams. 116, 100. 

Market for College Graduates, The. Seymour E. 
Harris. 256. 

Mary, Sholem Asch. 116. 

Mary and Joseph. Denis O'Shea. 130. 

Maryknoll Story, The. Robert Considine. 237. 

Mary O’Grady. Mary Lavin. 244. 

Mask of Glory. Dan Levin. 124. 

Mature Mind, The. H. A. Overstreet. 138, 100. 

Meaning of Human Existence, The. Leslie Paul. 


256. 

Mediaeval Latin Lyrics. Tr. Helen Waddell. 58. 

Merry Miracle, The. Mary Mian. 163. 

Mexico We Found, The. Fanchon Royer. 16. 

Milton’s Samson and the Christian Tradition. F. 
Michael Krouse. 58. 

Mind the Baby. Mary Perkins. 208. 

Mink and Red Herring. A. J. Liebling. 49. 

Minor Poets. Francis Thompson. April. 

Miracle at Cardenrigg. Tom Hanlin. 77. 

Mist on the Waters. F. L. Green. 66. 

Moby Dick. Herman Melville. Ed. W. Somerset 
Maugham. 102. 

More Catechism Stories. Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. 
92. 

Morning Faces. John Mason Brown. 186. 

Morning Time. Charles O'Neill. 160. 

Mother Mary Ignatius of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Sister Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. 102. 

Mother of the Saviour and Our Interior Life, The. 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 211. 

Mother Seton, Mother of Many Daughters. Rev. 
Charles I. White. 211. 

Mozart. J. E. Talbot. 93. 

Mr. Justice Black. John P. Frank. 102. 

Mudlark, The. Theodore Bonnet. 83. 

Must It Be Communism? Augustine J. Osgniach, 
O.S.B. April. 


~My Lamp Is Bright. Dorothy Smith. 43. 


My Life in the Red Army. Fred Virski. 15. 

My Son and Heir. Isabella Holt. 119. 

Mystery of the Charity of Joan of Arc, The. 
Charles Peguy. 253. 

Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vital- 
ity of the Church, The (Vol. I). John G. Arintero, 
O.P. $3. 

My Three Years in Moscow. Walter Bedell Smith. 
198. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mark Van Doren. 18. 
Natural Desire for God, The. William R. O'Connor. 
23 


Nature and Treatment of Scruples, The. Dermot 
Casey, S.J. 23. 

New Renaissance of the Spirit, The. Vincent Mc- 
Crossen. 197. 

Next Thing, The. Katherine Burton. 8. 

Nightfall at Noon. Marcel Hamon. 78. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four. George Orwell. 42, 65. 

No Abiding City. Bede Jarrett, O.P. 21. 

No Banners, No Bugles. Edward Ellsberg. 186. 

No Bed for Bacon. Brahms & Simon. April. 

North African Prelude. Galbraith Welch. 66. 

Norwayman, The. Joseph O’Connor. 30. 

Notes on Chopin. Andre Gide. 141. 

Notre Dame Story, The. Francis Wallace. 178. 


° 


Oasis, The. Mary McCarthy. 81. 

Occupation: Writer. Robert Graves. April. 

Cld Bank House, The. Angela Thirkell. 80. 

Old Oaken Bucket, The. Bellamy Partridge. 161. 

Olivia. Olivia. 66, 

One -Horse Farm. Robert Tristram Coffin. 57. 

Only Gift, The. Jane Eklund. 204. 

On Pilgrimage. Dorothy Day. 89. 

Operation Survival. William H. Hessler. 186. 

Ortega Y Gasset, Existentialist. Joseph Sanchez 
Villasenor, S.J. 140. 

Orthodoxy. G. K. Chesterton. 87. 

Other Side of the Moon, The. Ed. August Der- 
leth. 14. 

Our English Heritage. Gerald W. Johnson. 185. 

Our Eternal Vocation. A Carmelite Nun. 23. 

Our Lady in Our Life. M. V. Bernadot, O.P. 53. 

— Religious Traditions. Sterling P. Lamprecht. 
pril. 

Outlander, The. Germaine Guevremont. 245. 

Out of the Square. Peter de Polnay. 127. 

Overture to Overlord. Lt. General Sir Frederick 
Morgan. 250. 


P 


Painting in France (1895-1949). G. Di San Laz- 
zaro. 254. 

Paradox of Oscar Wilde, The. Woodcock. 254. 

Parasites; The. Daphne du Maurier. 205. 

Passionate Journey, The. Irving Stone. 160. 

Passionate Tennis Player, The. Charles Tekeyan. 


102. 

Passion of the Infant Christ, The. Caryl] Hous- 
lander. \, 

Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought. David Spitz. 
50 


Peabody Sisters of Salem, The. Louise Hall Tharp. 


Peaceable Kingdom, The. Ardyth Kennelly. 206. 

Permanence of Yeats, The. Ed. by Hall and Stein- 
mann. April. 

Peter Abelard. Helen Waddell. April. 

ow of Civilization, The. Albert Schweitzer. 
7 


Philosophy of Existence, The. Gabriel Marcel. 88. 

Pilgrimage of Western Man, The. Stringfellow 
Barr. 48, 100. 

Pilgrims Guide to Rome. Harry Weedon. April. 

Plum, Tree, The. Mary Ellen Chase, 205. 

Poe and Truth from My Own Life. Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe. 216. 

Politics Has No Morals. Norman Beasley. 174. 

Portable Medieval Reader, The. Ed. James Bruce 
Ross and Mary Martin McLaughlin. 141. 

Portrait in Two Colours. Stuart B. Jackman. 65. 

Poverty. P. R. Regamey, O.P. April. 

Prairie Schooner Detours. Irene D. Paden. 174. 

Prayer for All Times. Pierre Charles, S.J. 242. 

Prehistoric Man: The Great Adventurer. Charles R. 
Knight. 86. 

Prepare Them for Caesar. Mary L. Mabie. 41. 

Presence of Mary, The. Francis Charmot, S. J. 54. 

Priest at His Prie-Dieu, The. Robert Nash, S.J. 


102. 
Primer of Intellectual Freedom. Ed. Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. 199. 
Primitive, The. Feike Feikema. 81. 
Prince of Egypt. Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 122. 
Prize Stories of 1949. Ed. Herschell Brickell. 162. 
Proust’s Way. Francois Mauriac. April. 
= and Asceticism. Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 


Pulaski Place. Ruth Tabrah. 248. 
Punishment Without Crime. S. Andhil Fineberg. 


Purgatory. Martin A. Jugie, A.A. 242. 
Purple Shamrock, The: The Hon. James Michael 
Curley of Boston. Joseph F. Dinneen. 136. 


Q 


Q Anthology: A Selection from the Prose and 
Verse of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Ed. F. Brit- 
tain. 57. 

Queen Bee, The. Edna Lee. 80. 

Ve of Gregory, The. Elizabeth Janeway. 


Rachmaninoff. Victor I. Seroff. April. 

Rage To Live, A. John O'Hara. 78. 

Ramparts We Guard, The. R. M. Maclver. 257. 

Real Bernard Shaw, The. Maurice Colbourne. 254. 

Reason to Revelation. Daniel J. Saunders. 89. 

Religion and Education under the Constitution. 
James M. O'Neill. 14. 

Religious Art from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Century. Emile Male. 142. 

Reluctant Rebels, The. Lynn Montross. April. 

Reproachfully Yours. Lucille Hasley. 133. 

Rest and Be Thankful. Helen MaclInnes. 126. 

Revolt in San Marcos. Robert Carver North. 186. 

“a in a City Parish. Abbe G. Michonneau. 


2. 
— of the Missal, The. Jean Vagaggini, O.S.B. 


River Journey, The. Robert Nathan. 128. 
River Line, The. Charles Morgan. 186. 
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Road Ahead, The. John T. Flynn. 174. 

Road Between, The. James T. Farrell. 11, 30. 

Rogue’s March. Maristan Chapman. 127.. 

Rome. Ludwig Curtius. April. 

Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta Conference. 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 172. 

Rural Press and the New South, The. Thomas D. 
Clark, 17. 

Russia's Race for Asia. George Creel. 16. 

Ruth. Irving Fineman. 


Saint Among the Hurons. Francis Talbot, S.J. 19. 

Saint Augustine of Hippo. Hugh Pope, O.P. 210. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola. Pere Paul Dudon, S.J. 210. 

St. Teresa of Jesus. Father Gabriel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, O.C.D. 171. 

St. Therese, Messenger of Mary. Rev. Albert H. 
Dolan, O.Carm. 170. 

St. Thomas and the World State. Robert M. 
Hutchins. 202. 

Saints Are Not Sad. Ed. F. J. Sheed. 169. 

Sand County Almanac, A. Aldo Leopold. 186. 

Saturday Evening Post Sports Stories, The. Ed. 
Red’’ Smith. 66. 

Scale the Heights. Canon Paul Marc. 90. 

School of the Lord’s Service, The (Vol. II). Bern- 
ard A. Sause, O.S.B. 102. 

Sea Eagles, The. John Jennings. April. 

Searchlighting Ourselves. Timothy Brosnahan, S.J. 
Ed. Francis P. Lebuffe, S.J. 238. 

Secret Valleys. John Cousins. 118. 

Secrets of the Interior Life. Luis Martinez, D.D. 
171 


Seeds of Contemplation. Thomas Merton. 30. 

Seeker and the Sought, The. Marie Baumer. 124. 

Serpent’s Egg, The. David Duncan. April. 

Set Free Barabbas. Ivan Roe. 248. 

Seven Storey Mountain, The. Thomas Merton. 30. 

Shadow and the Peak, The. Richard Mason. 248. 

Shakespeare: A Biography and Interpretation. 
Ivor Brown. 94. 

Shakespearean Comedy. T. M. Parrott. 94. 

ar Smeal World of Images. Donald Stauffer. 

Sheltering Sky, The. Paul Bowles. 206. 

Shepherds in the Mist. E. Boyd Barrett. 209. 

7 Who Lived Her Name. Marie Rene-Bazin. 


Sicilian Street. John Kafka. 120. 

Side Street. Nathaniel Benchley. April. 

Signature of Time. Walter Havighurst. 120. 

Sir and Brother. Harry Lee. 30. 

Social Ethics. J. Messner. 175. 

Song of the Susquehanna. Herbert E. Stover. 13. 

Sort of a Soqa, A. Bill Mauldin. 177. ‘ 

Soul, The. Translation of St. Thomas by J. P. 
Rowan. April. : 

Southern Cross. Briqid Knight. 30. 

Soviet Expansion and the West. Anthony Trawick 
Bouscaren. 250. 

Spear Penny, The. Dorothy Davis Willette. 12. 

Square, The. Haidee Terrill. , 

— Cripps: Master Statesman. Eric Estorick, 


Stolin: A Political Biography. Isaac Deutscher. 


Stories of Our Century by Catholic Authors. Ed. 
= Gilland Brunini and Francis X. Connolly. 


Storm of Glory. John Beevers. April. 

Story of Language, The. Mario Pei. 202. 

Story of the Trapp Family Singers, The. Maria 
Augusta Trapp. 168. 

Story Without End. Solomon Landman and Ben- 
jamin Efron. 56. 

Strange Life of Charles Waterton, The. Richard 
Aldington. 215. 

Strategy for Liberals. Irwin Ross. 100. 

Strong Men South. William J. Menster. 51. 

Struggle for Germany, The. Drew Middleton. 186. 

Struggle, Our Destiny. Rev. William Tobin. 212. 

Studies in Catholic Action. Compiled by Aus- 
_ National Secretariat of Catholic Action. 

Stumbling Stone, The. Aubrey Menen. 41, 100. 

Summer’s Tale, A. Gerald Warner Brace. 42. 

Sure Thing, The. Merle Miller. 81. 


T 


Tale of Poor Lovers, A. Vasco Pratolini. 47. 

Target: You. Leland Stowe. 16. 

Tarry Flynn. Patrick Kavanagh. 162. 

Teaching of the Catholic Church, The. Ed. Canon 
George D. Smith. 22. 

Teach the Anary Spirit. Cornelia Jessey. 84. 

Tears of the Blind Lions, The. Thomas Merton. 


179. 
That All May Be One. Mary Paula Williamson, 
R.C. 212. 


Their Hearts Be Praised. Daniel Sargent. 169. 

Theologia Germanica. Ed. Joseph Bernhart. 91. 

Theory of Education in the United States, The. 
Albert Jay Nock. 201. 

There’s Freedom for the Brave. Paul McGuire. 9. 

They Made Me Sian. John C. Heenan. 170. 

They Sought a Country. Norman E. Nygaard. 
April. 

Thirteen Who Fled. Ed. Louis Fischer. 51. 
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This Dark Monarchy. Francis Leary. 123. 

This I Do Believe. David E. Lilienthal. 172. 
This I Remember. Eleanor Roosevelt. 166. 

This Perverse Generation. Peter Michaels. 21. 
Thread That Runs So True, The. Jesse Stuart. 


Three Minutes A Day. James Keller, M.M. 169. 

Three Mystics: Saint Teresa: of Avila, St. John of 
the Cross, El Greco. Ed. Father Bruno de J.M., 
O.D.C. 133. 

Three Wishes of Jamie McRuin, The. Charles 
O'Neal. 116. 

Tiger of France, The. Wythe Williams. 102. 

Time Cannot Dim. Malachy G. Carroll. April. 

Time to Laugh, A. Ed. Paul J. Phelan. 142. 

To Be a Pilgrim. Joyce Cary. 12. 

To Every Man a Penny. Bruce Marshall. 158. 

To Hell and Back. Audie Murphy. 20. 

To Make the People Strong. A. E. Stuntz. 16. 

Top of the World. Hans Ruesch. 245. 

Touring Italy in 1950. Andre de Salza. April. 

— of the Cat, The. Walter Van Tilburg Clark. 


Tragic Innocents, The. Rene Barjavel. 46. 

Treatise on Prayer and Meditation. St. Peter of 
Alcantara. Trans, Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 240. 

Trials of a Translator. Ronald Knox. 60. 

T. S. Eliot: A Symposium. Compiled by Richard 
March and Tambimuttu. 217. 

T. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry. Elizabeth 
Drew. 24. 

Twentieth Century, The. Hans Kohn. 134. 

Twenty Years A-Growing. Maurice O'Sullivan. 7. 

Twilight on the Floods. Marguerite Steen. 83. 

Two Constitutions, The. Harold Stannard. 16. 

Two in One Flesh (3 vols.). Rev. E. C. Messenger, 
Ph.D. 90. 

Two Symphonies. Andre Gide. 45. 

Two Ways of Life: Christian and Materialist. F. 
Sherwood Taylor. 25. 

~— Worlds and Their Ways. I. Compton-Burnett. 


U 
U.A.W. and Walter Reuther, The. Irving Howe 
and B. J. Widick. 138. 
Under the Sun of Satan. Georges Bernanos. 115. 
Unions and Capitalism. Charles E. Lindblom. 139. 
Universe of G.B.S., The. William Irvine. 217. 
Unto the Altar. Joseph V. Duenser. 102. 


Vatican, The: Behind the Scenes in the Holy City. 
Ann Carnahan, with photographs by David 
Seymour. 155. 

Vintage, The. Anthony West. 204. 

Violent Men, The. Cornelia Meigs. 56. 

Vital Center, The. A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 137. 

~~ and the Light, The. Edwin Fadiman, Jr. 


Voyage to Lourdes, The. Alexis Carrel. April. 


w 


Wagner. W. J. Turner. 18. 

Wall, The. John Hersey. April. 

Wandering Scholars, The. Helen Waddell. 253. 

War in Heaven. Charles Williams. 205, 100. 

Waters of Siloe, The. Thomas Merton. 129. 

Way of Divine Love, The. Sister Josefa Menendez. 
242. 

Way West, The. A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 206. 

W. B. Yeats, Man & Poet. A. Norman Jeffares. 
219 


19. 

Webster’s Geographical Dictionary. 202. 

Weeds of Violence. Earl Schenck. 81. 

Weep for My Brother. Clifford Dowdey. April. 

Weeping Bay. Joy Davidman. April. 

Weight of Glory and Other Addresses, The. C. S. 
Lewis. 90. 

We Live with Our Eyes Open. Dom Hubert van 
Zeller, O.S.B. April. 

Well o’ the World’s End, The. Seumas MacManus. 
84, 

We of the Americas. Carlos Davila. 15. 

West of the Hill. Gladys Hasty Carroll. 118. 

What Jesus Saw from the Cross. A. D. Sertil- 
langes, O.P. 53. 

Whither Goest Thou? Most Rev. E. K. Lynch, 
O.Carm. 238. 

Why I Escaped. Peter Pirogov. April. 

Willa Cather on Writing. Foreword by Stephen 
Tennant. 141. 


William Gaston, Carolinian. J. Herman Schau- 
inger. 56. ; 
Wisdom of Catholicism, The. Ed. Anton C. Pegis. 

39. 


Wisdom of Holiness, The. Ed. Rev. J. M. Lelen. 
92. 


Woman of the Rock. Hector Chevigny. 13. 
Woman of Parts, A. Sarah Truax. 168. 
Wooden Horse, The. Eric Williams. 251. 
World in the Attic, The. Wright Morris. 82. 
World’s Best Hope, The. Francis Biddle. 100. 
Writer’s Notebook, A. W. Somerset Maugham. 

142. 

T 


Years of the Moderns. Ed. John W. Chase. 175. 
Youna McDermott, The. Edward McSorley. 186. 
Your Most Humble Servant. Shirley Graham. 160. 
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Bernhart, Joseph (Ed.). Theologia Germanica, 9. 

Biddle, Francis. The World’s Best Hope, 100. 

Bleiler, Everett F., with T. E. Dikty. The Best Sci- 
ence Fiction Stories, 1949, 123. 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene. Coronado, 251. 

Bonnet, Theodore. The Mudlark, 83. 

Bourret, F. M. The Gold Coast, 102. 

Bouscaren, Anthony Trawick. Soviet Expansion 
and the West, 250. 

Bowen, Elizabeth. The Heat of the Day, 13. 

Bowles, Paul. The Sheltering Sky, 206. 

Boyle, Kay. His Human Majesty, 11. 

Brace, Gerald Warner. A Summer's Tale, 42. 

Brady, Leo. The Edge of Doom, 117 

Brahms, Caryl. No Bed for Bacon, April. 

Breig, Joseph A. God in Our House, 237. 

Brickell, Herschell (Ed.). Prize Stories of 1949, 162. 

Bristow, Gwen. Jubilee Trail, 248. 

Brittain, F. (Ed.). O Anthology, 57. : 

Brochman, Georg. Humanity and Happiness. April. 

— Victor H. The Criticism of T. S. Eliot, 


Brooks, Gwendolyn. Annie Allen, 93. 

Brosnahan, Timothy, S.J. Searchlichting Ourselves 
(edited by Francis P. Lebuffe, S.J.), 238. 

Brou, Alexandre, S.J. Ignatian Methods of Prayer, 


Brown, Ivor. Shakespeare: A Biography and In- 
terpretation, 94. 

Brown, John Mason. Morning Faces, 186. 

Brown, Sister Mary Borromeo. History of the 
Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
(Vol. I), 102. 

Brown, Stephen J., S.J. From God to God, 9l. 

Bruff, Nancy. The Beloved Woman, 12. 

Brunini, John Gilland (Ed.), with Francis X. Com 
nolly. Stories of Our Century by Catholic Aw 
thors, 161. 

Buck, Pearl S. Kinfolk, 65. 

Buckley, Joseph, S.M., S.T.D. Man's Last End. 58. 

Buechner, Frederick. A Long Day’s Dying, 207. 

Burlingame, Roger. Backgrounds of Power, 20. 

Burman, Ben Lucien. Everywhere I Roam, 157. 

Burnham, James. The Coming Defeat of Commu 
ism, 252. 

Burns, John Horne. Lucifer with a Book, 12. 

Burton, Katherine. The Next Thing, 8; Chaminade, 
Apostle of Mary, 129. The Great Mantle. April 


Cc 
on, James Branch. The Devil's Own Dear Som, 


Caldwell, Taylor. Let Love Come Last, 83. 
Booxs on TRIAL 
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Campbell, W. E. Erasmus, Tyndale and More, 213. 

Carey, Ernestine Gilbreth, with Frank B. Gilbreth, 
Jr. Cheaper by the Dozen, 20. 

Carmer, Carl. Dark Trees to the Wind, 216. 

Carnahan, Ann, The Vatican: Behind the Scenes 
in the Holy City, 155. 

Carrel, Alexis. The Voyage to Lourdes. April. 

Carroll, Consolata. I Hear in My Heart, 44, 100. 

Carroll, Gladys Hasty. West of the Hill, 118. 

Carroll, Malachy G. Time Cannot Dim. April. 

Cary, Joyce, To Be a Pilgrim, 12; The Horse’s 
Mouth, 245. 

Casey, Dermot, S.J. The Nature and Treatment of 
Scruples, 23. 

Cather, Willa. Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
47; Willa Cather on Writing, 141. 

Chapman, F. Spencer. The Jungle Is Neutral, 140. 

Chapman, Maristan. Rogue’s March, 127. 

Charles, Pierre, S.J. Prayer for All Times, 242. 

Charmot, Francis, §.J. The Presence of Mary, 54. 

Chase, John W. (Ed.). Years of the Moderns, 175. 

Chase, Mary Ellen. The Plum Tree, 205. 

Chase, Richard. Herman Melville, 218. 

Chavchavadze, Paul. Family Album, 168. 

Chesterton, G. K. Orthodoxy, 87; Chaucer, 180. 

Chevigny, Hector. Woman of the Rock, 13. 

Clark, Delbert. Again the Goose Step, 186. 

Clark, Thomas D. The Rural Press and the New 
South, 17. 

Clark, Walter Van Tilburg. The Track of the Cat, 
42 


Clay, Lucius D. Decision in Germany. April. 

Ch Ss 1 L. The Love Letters of Mark 
Twain (edited by Dixon Wecter), 214. 

Clinchy, Everett R. A Handbook on Human Rela- 
tions, 199. 

Cline, James M. (Ed.). The Lyfe of Sir Thomas 
More, Knighte, April. 

ap moni Mary Lewis. Fitting God into the Picture. 

April. 

Coffin, Robert Tristram. One-Horse Farm, 52. 
Maine Doings. April. 

Colbourne, Maurice. The Real Bernard Shaw, 254. 

Compton-Burnett, I. Two Worlds and Their Ways, 
44, 

Connolly, Francis X. (Ed.), with John Gilland 
Brunini. Stories of Our Century by Catholic 
Authors, 161. 

Connolly, Myles. The Bump on Brannigan’s Head, 
April. 

Sennelty, Terence L. (Ed.). Minor Poets by Francis 
Thompson, April. 

Considine, Robert. The Maryknoll Story, 237. In- 
nocents at Home. April. 

Cook, Fannie. The Long Bridge, 127. 

Costain, Thomas. The Conquerors, 134. 

Counts, George S., with Nucia Lodge. The Coun- 
try of the Blind, 200. 

Cousins, John. Secret Valleys, 118. 

Craig, Hardin. Freedom and Renaissance, 59. 

Creel, George. Russia’s Race for Asia, 16. 

Curtius, Ludwig. Rome. April. 





D 


DaCosta, Sergio Correa. Every Inch a King, April. 

Daniel-Rops (Contributor). Communism and Chris- 
tians, 48. 

Dante Alighieri. The Divine Comedy (3 vols.), 
translated by John D. Sinclair, 57. 

Davidman, Joy. Weeping Bay. April. 

Davies, Valentine. It Happens Every Spring, 44. 

Davila, Carlos. We of the Americas, 15. 

Davis, H. L. Beulah Land, 46. 

Day, Donald (Ed.). The Autobiography of Will 
Rogers, 166. 

Day, Dorothy. On Pilgrimage, 89. 

De J. M., Father Bruno, O.D.C. (Ed.). Three 
Mystics: St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the 
Cross, El Greco, 133. 

De Jong, David Cornell. The Desperate Children, 
81 


De Polnay, Peter. Out of the Square, 127. 
Derleth, August (Ed.). The Other Side of the 
Moon, 14 
De Rougemont, Denis (Contributor), Communism 

and Christians, 48. 
DeSalza, Andre. Touring Italy in 1950. April. 
Deutscher, Isaac. Stalin: A Political Biography, 


135. 
DeWitt, William A. Illustrated Minute Biographies, 
168 


De Wohl, Louis. Imperial Renegade, 246. 
Diamond, Rev. Wilfrid J. Heirs of the Kingdom, 


102. 

Dikty, T. E. (Ed.), with Everett F. Bleiler. The Best 
Science Fiction Stories, 1949, 123. 

Dinneen, Joseph F. The Purple Shamrock, 136. 

Di San Lazzaro, G. Painting in France (1895-1949), 


254. 

Divine, David. The King of Fassarai, 245. 

Dolan, Rev. Albert H., O.Carm. St. Therese 
Messenger of Mary, 170. 

Dominican Sisters. The Day with Jesus and Mary, 


54, 
Dooley, Roger. Days Beyond Recall, 119. 
Dowdey, Clifford. Weep for My Brother, April. 
Doyle, Rev. Charles Hugo. Cana Is Forever, 21. 
Drew, Elizabeth. T. S. Eliot: The Design of His 
Poetry, 24. 
Drinkwater, Rev. F. H. Catechism Stories, 66; 
More Catechism Stories, 92. 


Aprit, 1950 


Ducattillon, Pere, O.P. (Contributor). Communism 
and Christians, 48. 

Dudon, Pere Paul, S.J. St. Ignatius of Loyola, 210. 

Duenser, Joseph V. Unto the Altar, 102 

~~ Felix D., C.S.C. Psychiatry and Asceticism, 


Duggan, Lawrence. The Americas: The Search for 
Hemisphere Security, 173. 

Du Maurier, Daphne. The Parasites, 205. 

Duncan, David. The Serpent's Egg. April. 


E 


Edwards, E. J. The Chosen, 118. 

Efron, Benjamin, with Solomon Landman. Story 
Without End, 56. 

Eklund, Jane. The Only Gift, 204. 

Eleanor, Sister Mary, S.H.C.J. Mother Mary Igna- 
tius of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus, 102. 

Eliot, T. S. The Idea of a Christian Society, 25. 

Elisberg, Edward. No Banners, No Bugles, 186. 

| Eric. Stafford Cripps: Master Statesman, 


i 


Fabian, Bela. Cardinal Mindszenty, 38. 

Fadiman, Edwin, Jr. The Voice and the Light, 120. 

Farrell, James T. The Road Between, 11, 30. 

Faulkner, William. Knight's Gambit, 15y. 

Feikema, Feike. The Primitive, 81. 

Fineberg, S. Andhil. Punishment Without Crime, 
139, 


Fineman, Irving. Ruth, 163. 

Fischer, Louis (Ed.). Thirteen Who Fled, 51. 

Flavin, Martin. Black and White, April. 

Flynn, John T. The Road Ahead, 174. 

Foley, Theodosius, O.F.M. Cap. In the Spirit of 
St. Francis, 239. 

Foote, Alexander. Handbook for Spies, 65. 

Fowler, Gene. Beau James, 65. 

Francis, Father, C.P. The Gem of Christ, 92. 

Frank, John P. Mr. Justice Black, 102. 

Franken, Hose. From Claudia to David, 247. 

Franko, Ivan. Ivan Franko: Selected Poems (edited 
by Clarence A. Manning), 93. 

Fremantle, Anne. Desert Calling, 165. 

Frey, Rev. Joseph B. (Ed.) Christ in the Gospel, 92. 


G 


Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, Father, O.C.D. St. 
Teresa of Jesus, 171. 

Gallico, Paul. The Lonely, 124. 

Gandhi, Mohandas K. The Mahatma and the 
Missionary (edited by Clifford Manshardt), 200. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O.P. The Mother of 
the Saviour and the Interior Life, 211. 

Gassner, Rev. Jerome. The Canon of the Mass, 
170. 

Ghose, Sudhin N. And Gazelles Leaping, 247. 

Gide, Andre. Two Symphonies, 45; Notes on 
Chopin, 141]. 

Gilbreth, Frank B., Jr., with Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. Cheaper by the Dozen, 20. 

Gilby, Thomas, O.P. Barbara Celarent, 26, 65. 

Gilson, Etienne. Being and Some Philosophers, 59; 
Dante the Philosopher, 75. 

Glenstal, Monks of (Eds.). Abbot Marmion, An 
Irish Tribute, 52. 

Goethe (von), Johann Wolfgang. 
Truth from My Own Life, 216. 
Goma, Isidor Cardinal. The Eucharist and Chris- 
tian Life (adapted from the original by Aloysius 

J. Willinger, C.SS.R.), 238. 
Goudge, Elizabeth. Gentian Hill, 204. 
Gould, John. And One To Grow On, 19. 
Graham, Shirley. Your Most Humble Servant, 160. 
Grant, Dorothy Freemont. Devil's Food, 44, 65. 
Graves, Robert. The Islands of Unwisdom, 162. 
Occupation: Writer. April. 
Green, F. L. Mist on the Waters, 66. 
Green, Henry. Loving, 119. 
Greene, Graham. The Third Man. April. 
Grodzins, Morton. Americans Betrayed, 50. 
Grossman, Richard (Ed.). The God That Failed, 


252. 
Gueranger, Abbot, O.S.B. The Liturgical Year 
(Vols. 4 & 5—Lent), 24. 
Guerard, Albert. Education of a Humanist, 257. 
Guevremont, Germaine. The Outlander, 245. 
Gunther, John. Behind the Iron Curtain, 100. 
Guthrie, A. B., Jr. The Way West, 206. 


Hall, James (Ed.). The Permanence of Yeats, April. 

Hamon, Marcel. Nightfall at Noon, 78 

Hanlin, Tom. Miracle at Cardenrigg, 77. 

Harris, Seymour E. The Market for College Gradu- 
ates, 256. 

Harrold, Charles Frederick (Ed.). The Development 
of Christian Doctrine (John Henry Newman), 
132. 

Hart, Scott. Eight April Days, 82. 

Hartman, Sylvester J. Fundamentals of Logic, 66. 

Harwood, Alice. The Lily and the Leopards, 128. 

Hasley, Lucille. Reproachfully Yours, 133. 

Havighurst, Walter. Signature of Time, 120. 

Hayes, Bartlett H., Jr., with Mary C. Rathbun. 
Laymen’s Guide to Modern Art, 218. 

Heath-Stubbs, John. Charity of the Stars, 25. 

Heenan, John C. They Made Me Sign, 170. 

Hersey, John. The Wall, April. 


Poetry and 


Hessler, William H. Operation Survival, 186. 

Hogan, Peter, S.S.J. The Catholic University of 
America, Vol. II (1896-1903), 66. 

Holt, Isabella. My Son and Heir, 119. 

Hoover, Herbert. Addresses upon the American 
Road (1945-48), 17, 65. 

Houslander, Caryll. The Passion of the Infant 
Christ, 65. 

Howe, George. Call It Treason, 78. 

Howe, Irving, with B. J. Widick. The U.A.W. and 
Walter Reuther, 138. 

Hutchins, Robert M. St. Thomas and the World 
State, 202. 

I 


Irvine, William. The Universe of G.B.S., 217. 
Isherwood, Christopher. The Condor and the 
Cows, 172. 
Ives, Mabel Lorenz (Translator). Chinese Love 
Songs, 102. 
J 


Jackman, Stuart B. Portrait in Two Colours, 65. 
James, Father, O.F.M., Cap. As in a Mirror, 66. 
Janelle, Pierre. The Catholic Reformation, 55. 
a Wit Elizabeth. The Question of Gregory, 
Jarrett, Bede, O.P. No Abiding City, 21. 

Jeffares, A. Norman. W. B. Yeats, Man & Poet, 219. 
Jennings, John. The Sea Eagles, April. 

—— Sister Mary. Dialogue with an Angel, 57, 





Jessey, Cornelia. Teach the Angry Spirit, 84. 

Johnson, Gerald W. Our English Heritage, 186. 

Jones, Howard Mumford (Ed.). Primer of Intel- 
lectual Freedom, 199. 

Jugie, Martin A., A.A. Purgatory, 242. 


Kafka, John. Sicilian Street, 120. 

Kantor, MacKinlay. The Good Family, 102. 
Kasenkina, Oksana. Leap to Freedom, 166. 
Kavanagh, Patrick. Tarry Flynn, 162. 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. The Happy Tree, ll. 
Keller, James, M.M. Three Minutes a Day, 169. 
Kennedy, Margaret. The Feast. April. 

a Rev. Maurice B. The Complete Rosary, 


Kennelly, Ardyth. The Peaceable Kingdom 

Knight, Brigid. Southern Cross, 30. ' fheags 

Knight, Charles R. Prehistoric Man: The Great 
Adventurer, 86. 

Knight, G. Wilson, Christ and Nietzsche, 257. 

Knox, Ronald. Trials of a Translator, 60; The 
Creed in Slow Motion, 89. 

Kohn, Hans. The Twentieth Century, 134. 

= Halvdan. The American Spirit in Europe, 


Kormendi, Ferenc. The Happy Generation, 120. 

Kramer, Dale. Heywood Broun, 136. 

Kramer, Herbert George, S.M. Crucified with 
Christ, 130. 

Krouse, F. Michael. Milton's Samson and the 
Christian Tradition, 58. 


L 


Lampell, Millard. The Hero, 127. 
—— Sterling P. Our Religious Traditions, 
pril. 

Landman, Solomon, with Benjamin Efron. Story 
Without End, 56. 

Laski, Harold J. Liberty in the Modern State, 100. 

Laski, Marghanita. Little Boy Lost, 206. 

Lavin, Mary. Mary O’Grady, 244. 

Lawrence, Marjorie. Interrupted Melody. April. 

Lea, Tom. The Brave Bulls, 65. 

Leary, Francis. This Dark Monarchy, 123. 

Lebreton, Jules, S.J. The History. of the Primitive 
Church (with Jacques Zeiller), 55, 65; The Life 
and Teaching of Jesus Christ, 209. 

Lee, Edna. The Queen Bee, 80. 

Lee, Harry. Sir and Brother, 30. 

Lelen, Rev. J. M. The Wisdom of Holiness, 92. 

Leopold, Aldo. A Sand County Almanac, 186. 

Leturia, Pedro. Inigo de Loyola, April. 

Levin, Dan. Mask of Glory, 124. 

Lewis, C. S. The Weight of Glory and Other 
Addresses, 90. 

Lewis, D. B. Wyndham. America and Cosmic 
_Man, 48; Four Favourites, 56. 

Lieberman, Rosalie. Heaven Is So High, 246. 

Liebling, A. J. Mink and Red Herring, 49. 

Lilienthal, David E. This I Do Believe, 172. 

Lincoln, Victoria. Celia Amberley, 158. 

Lindblom, Charles E. Unions and Capitalism, 139. 

Lodge, Nucia, with George S. Counts. The Coun- 
try of the Blind, 200. 

Long, Haniel. A Letter to Saint Augustine, 212. 

Lynch, Mos Rev. E. K. O.Carm. Whither Goest 
Thou?, 238 

Lyons, Edward. Cities of the Deep, 82. 


M 


Mabie, Mary L. Prepare Them For Caesar, 41. 

MacDonald, Alexander. Bangkok Editor, 177. 

MacFarlane, Janet. A Family Matter, 123. 

MacInnes, Helen. Rest and Be Thankful, 126. 

Maclver, R. M. The Ramparts We Guard, 257. 

a ee Seumas. The Well o’ the World's 
End, 84. 
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Magidoft, Robert. In Anger and Pity, 17. 


Maguire, Francis. Journey with Music, 180. 

Male, Emile. Religious Art from the Twelfth to 
the Eighteenth Century, 142. 

Maltz, Albert. The Journey of Simon McKeever, 
65. 

Manning, Clarence A. (Ed.). 
lected Poems, 93. 

Manshardt, Clifford (Ed.). The Mahatma and the 
Missionary (Mohandas K. Gandhi), 200. 

Marc, Alexandre (Contributor). Communism and 
Christians, 48. 

Marc, Canon Paul. Scale the Heights, 90. Gospel 
Gems. April. 

Marcel, Gabriel. The Philosophy of Existence, 88. 

March, Richard (Ed.), with Tambimuttu. T. S. 
Eliot: A Symposium, 217. 

Maris, Stella, Sister. Frost for St. Brigid, 24. 

Marshall, Bruce. To Every Man a Penny, 158. 

Marshall, Edison. Gypsy Sixpence, 164. 

Marshall, Robert K. Little Squire Jim, 12. 

Martinez, Luis M., D.D. Secrets of the Interior 
Life, 171. 

Mason, Richard. The Shadow and the Peak, 248. 

Massingham, Hugh. Fear No Evil, 125. 

Maugham, W. Somerset. Maugham Edition of 
Moby Dick (Herman Melville), 102; A Writer's 
Notebook, 142. 

Mauldin, Bill. A Sort of a Saga, 177. 

Mauriac, Francois. Communism and Christians, 
48. Proust’s Way, April. 

Maynard, Theodore. The Last Garland, 179. 

McCarthy, Mary. The Oasis, 81. 

McCormack, Lily. I Hear You Calling Me, 215. 

McCrone, Guy. Aunt Bel, 13. 

McCrossen, Vincent. The New Renaissance of the 
Spirit, 197. 

McDermott, Thomas. 


Ivan Franko: Se- 


Certainly, I'm a Catholic, 
So. 

McGuire, Paul. Experiment in World Order, 9; 
There's Freedom for the Brave, 9. 

McLaughlin, Mary Martin (Ed.), with James Bruce 
Ross. The Portable Medieval Reader, 141. 

McSorley, Edward. The Young McDermott, 186. 

Mead, Margaret. Male and Female, 137. 

Meany, Tom. Baseball’s Greatest Teams, 17. 

Meigs, Cornelia. The Violent Men, 56. 

Melville, Herman. Moby Dick (edited by W. 
Somerset Maugham), 102. 

Menen, Aubrey. The Stumbling Stone, 41, 100. 

Menendez, Sister Josefa. The Way of Divine 
Love, 242. 

Menster, William J. Strong Men South, 51. 

Merington, Marguerite (Ed.). The Custer Story, 
April. 

~—— sy Thomas. Seeds of Contemplation, 30; The 
Seven Storey Mountain, 30; The Waters of 
Siloe, 129; The Tears of the Blind Lions, 179. 

Messenger, Rev. E. C., Ph.D. Two in One Flesh 
(3 vols.), 90. 

Messner, J. Social Ethics, 175 

Mian, Mary. The Merry Miracle, 163. 

Michaels, Peter. This Perverse Generation, 21. 

Michonneau, Abbe G. Revolution in a City Par- 
ish, 52. 

Middleton, Drew. The Struggle for Germany, 186. 

Millar, Margaret. The Cannibal Heart, 80 

Miller, Helen Topping. Born Strangers, 124. 

Miller, Hugh. The Community of Man, 256. 

Miller, Merle. The Sure Thing, 81. 

Misrock, Henry. God Had Seven Days, April. 

Mizwa, Stephen P. (Ed.). Frederic Chopin, 1810- 
1849, 180. 

Montross, Lynn. The Reluctant Rebels. April. 

Moorad, George. Lost Peace in China, 100. 

Moore, Olga. I'll Meet You in the Lobby. April. 

Morgan, Charles. The River Line, 186. 

Morgan, Lt. General Sir Frederick. Overture to 
Overlord, 250. 

Morley, Christopher. The Man Who Made Friends 
with Himself, 45; The Ironing Board, 219. 

Morris, Wright. The World in the Attic, 82. 

Mueller, Rev. F. J. Christ in Main Street, 210. 

Murphy, Audie. To Hell and Back, 20. 


N 


City of Kings, 253. 
The Priest at His Prie-Dieu, 


Nagle, Urban, O.P. 

Nash, Robert, S.J. 
102. 

Nathan, Robert. The River Journey, 128. 

Neill, Thomas P. Makers of the Modern Mind, 17. 

Nelson, Joseph. Backwoods Teacher, 174. 

Newman, John Henry (Cardinal). The Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine (edited by Charles 
Frederick Harrold), 132. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. Faith and History, 55. 

Nock, Albert Jay. The Theory of Education in the 
United States, 201. 

Nordyke, Lewis. Cattle Empire, 134. 

North, Robert Carver. Revolt in San Marcos, 186. 

Nurnberg, Maxwell. How to Build a Better Vo- 
cabulary, 66. 

Nygaard, Norman E. They Sought a Country. 
April. 


° 


O’Brien, Isidore. The Drama of the Rosary, 22. 
O’Brien, Patrick. Emotions and Morals. April. 
O'Connor, Joseph. The Norwayman, 30 
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O’Connor, Rev. 
for God, 23. 

Odoevzev, Irene. All Hope Abandon, 119. 

O’Faolain, Sean. The Irish: A Character Study, 


85. 

O'Hara, John. A Rage To Live, 78. 

Olivia. Olivia, 66. 

Olschki, Leonardo. The Genius of Italy, 86. 

O'Neal, Charles. The Three Wishes of Jamie 
McRuin, 116. 

O'Neill, Charles. Morning Time, 160. 

O'Neill, James M. Religion and Education Under 
the Constitution, 14. 

Orwell, George. Nineteen Eighty-Four, 42, 65. 
Coming up for Air, April. 

——- Augustine J. Must It Be Communism?, 

pril. 

O’Shea, Denis. Mary and Joseph, 130. 

O'Sullivan, Maurice. Twenty Years A-Growing, 7. 

Overstreet, H. A. The Mature Mind, 138, 100. 

Oursler, Fulton and Will. Father Flanagan of 
Boys Town, 135. 


William R. The Natural Desire 


P 


Paden, Irene D. Prairie Schooner Detours, 174. 
Parrott, T. M. Shakespearean Comedy, 94 
Partridge, Bellamy. The Old Oaken Bucket, 161. 
Paul, Leslie. The Meaning of Human Existence, 


Pegis, Anton C. (Ed.). Tae Wisdom of Catholi- 
cism, 39. 

Peguy, Charles. The Mystery of the Charity of 
Joan of Arc, 253. 

Pei, Mario. The Story of Language, 202. 

Perelman, S. J. Listen to the Mocking Bird, 178. 

Perkins, Mary. Mind the Baby, 208. 

Peter of Alcantara, Saint. Treatise on Prayer and 
Meditation, 240. 

Phelan, Paul J. (Ed.). A Time to Laugh, 142. 

Philtine, Ellen C., with Phillip Polatin, M.D. How 
Psychiatry Helps, 26. 

Pierhal, Armand. The Living God, 235. 

Pirogov, Peter. Why I Escaped. April. 

Polatin, Phillip, M.D., with Ellen C. Philtine. How 
Psychiatry Helps, 26. 

Pope, Hugh, O.P. Saint Augustine of Hippo, 210. 

Pratolini, Vasco. A Tale of Poor Lovers, 47. 

Pratt, Fletcher. The Empire and the Glory, 66. 

Priestley, J. B. Delight, 219. 

Pryce-Jones,Alan. Beethoven, 18. 


Q 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur. Q Anthology (edited by 
F. Brittain), 57. 


R 


Radin, Max. Epicurus, My Master, 45. 

Rahv, Philip. Image and Idea, 93. 

Rathbun, Mary C., with Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 
Laymen’s Guide to Modern Art, 218 

Raymond, Rev. M., O.C.S.O. 


nS Burnt Out Incense, 

— Frank A. The Case of General Yamashita, 

Regamey, P. R. Poverty. April. 

Rene-Bazin, Marie. She Who Lived Her Name, 54. 

Roane, Marianne. The Face of Love, 80. 

Roberts, Kenneth. I Wanted to Write, 19. 

Robinson, Henry Morton. The Cardinal. April. 

Roe, Ivan. Set Free Barabbas, 248. 

Rogers, Will. The Autobiography of Will Rogers 
(edited by Donald Day), 166. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor. This I Remember, 166. 

Roosevelt, Kermit. Arabs, Oil and History, 49. 

Roper, William. The Lyfe of Sir Thomas More, 
Knight, April. 

Ross, Irwin. Strategy for Liberals, 100. 

Ross, Ishbel. Child of Destiny, 167. 

Ross, James Bruce (Ed.), with Mary Martin Mc- 
Laughlin. The Portable Medieval Reader, 141. 

Ross, Nancy Wilson. I, My Ancestor, 246. 

Rowan, John Patrick (Trans.). The Soul. April. 

Royer, Fanchon. The Mexico We Found, 16. 

Ruesch, Hans. Top of the World, 245. 

Runes, Dagobert D. Letters to My Son, 176.- 

— Bertrand. Authority and the Individual, 


Rust, Paul R., O.M.I. The First of the Puritans 
and the Book of Common Prayer, 240. 

Ryan, Msgr. John K. (Editor and Translator). In- 
troduction to the Devout Life, 241. 


Sabatini, Rafael. The Gamester, 121. 

Saleil, Jeanne. A House in the Cevennes, 85. 

Santee, Ross. The Bubbling Spring, 77. 

Sargent, Daniel. Their Hearts Be Praised, 169. 

Saunders, Daniel J. Reason to Revelation, 89. 

Sause, Bernard A., O.S.B. The School of the 
Lord's Service (Vol. II), 102. 

Schaefers.. Msgr. William. Knights of the Euchar- 
ist, 102. 

Schauinger, J. Herman. William Gaston, Carolini- 
an, 


Schenck, Earl. Weeds of Violence, 81. 

Schlesinger, A. M., Jr. The Vital Center, 137, 

Schweitzer, Albert. The Philosophy of Civilizg 
tion, 177. 

Seley, Stephen. Baxter Bernstein, 100. 

Seroff, Victor. Rachmaninoff. April. 

Sertillanges, A. D., O.P. What Jesus Saw from 
the Cross, 53. 

Sforza, Count Carlo. Italy and the Italians, 65, 

Sheean, Vincent. Lead, Kindly Light, 85. 

Sheed, F. J. (Ed.). Saints Are Not Sad, 169; Co}. 
lected Letters of St. Therese of Lisieux, 208. 
Shellabarger, Samuel. The King’s Cavalier, 295 
Simler, Joseph, S.M. Guide in Mental Prayer, 9]. 
Simon, S. J. No Bed for Bacon, April. A 
Sinclair, John D. 

(Dante), 57. 
Smith, Dorothy. My Lamp Is Bright, 43. 
Smith, Canon George D. (Ed.). The Teaching of 
the Catholic Church, 22. 
Smith, Ira R. T. Dear Mr. President, 175. 
Smith, “Red”. The Saturday Evening Post Sports 
Stories, 66. - 
— Walter Bedell. My Three Years in Moscow, 


(Trans.). The Divine Comedy 


Sorensen, Virginia. The Evening and the Mor. 
ing, . 

Spence, Hartzel. Happily Ever After, 178. 

— David. Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought, 


Standish, Robert. Elephant Walk, 43. 
Stannard, Harold. The Two Constitutions, 16, 
— Donald. Shakespeare’s World of Images, 


Steele, Max. Debby. April. 

Steen, Marguerite. Twilight on the Floods, 83, 

Steinmann, Martin (Ed.). The Permanence of 
Yeats. April. 

Stern, G. B. Benefits Forgot, 215. 

Sternberg, Fritz. Living with Crisis, 65. 

Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. Roosevelt and the Rus- 
sians: The Yalta Conference, 172. 

Stilwell, Hart. Campus Town, 246. 

Stone, Irving. The Passionate Journey, 160. 

Stover, Herbert E. Song of the Susquehanna, 13. 

Stowe, Leland. Targets: You, 16. 

ag Anna Louise. The Chinese Conquer China, 


Stuart, Jesse. The Thread That Runs So True, 140 
Stuntz, A. E. To Make the People Strong, 16. 
Swift, Stephen K. The Cardinal's Story, 165, 


= 


Tabrah, Ruth. Pulaski Place, 248. 

Talbot, Francis, S.J. Saint Among the Hurons, 19. 

Talbot, J. E. Mozart, 93. 

Tambimuttu (Ed.), with Richard March. T. §. 
Eliot: A Symposium, 217. 

Taylor, F. Sherwood. Two Ways of Life: Chris- 
tian and Materialist, 25. 

— Charles. The Passionate Tennis Player, 


Terrill, Haidee. The Square, 164. 

Tharp, Louise Hall. The Peabody Sisters of Sa 
lem, 213. 

Thirkell, Angela. The Old Bank House, 80. 

Thompson, Francis. Minor Poets, April. 

— Morton. The Cry and the Covenant, 

Thornton, Francis B. King-Doctor of Ulithi. April. 

br ua Herbert, S.J. The Holy Year of Jubilee, 

Tissot, Rev. Joseph. The Interior Life, 54. 

Tobin, Rev. William. Struggle, Our Destiny, 212 

Tomasi, Mari. Like Lesser Gods, 157. 

Torpey, William George. Judicial Doctrines of 
Religious Rights in America, 30. 

Trapp, Maria Augusta. The Story of the Trapp 
Family Singers, 168. 

Trevelyan, G. M. Illustrated English Social His- 
tory (vol. I), April. 

Trindade, Dom Frei Golland. 
Climb to God. April. 

Trochu, Abbe Francis. The Cure d’‘Ars, 20. 

Truax, Sarah. A Woman of Parts, 168. 

Tully, Grace. F.D.R., My Boss, 135. 

Turner, W. J. Wagner, 18. 


The Franciscan’s 


U 
Vaggestet, Jean, O.S.B. The Riches of the Mis- 


Utley, Freda. The High Cost of Vengeance, 49. 


Vv 
Vageestel. Jean, O.S.B. The Riches of the Mis 
sal, 
Valentine, Ferdinand, O.P. For Better or For 
Worse, 53 


Van Doren, Mark. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 18. 

Van Every, Dale. Bridal Journey. April. 

Van Praag, Van. Days Without End, 100. 

Van Zeller, Dom Hubert. We Live with Our Eyes 
Open. April. 

Vercel, Roger. The Easter Fleet, 244. 

Villasenor, Jose Sanchez, S.J. Ortega Y Gasset, 
Existentialist, 140. 

Virski, Fred. My Life in the Red Army, 15. | 

Vittoria, Theodore J., S.S.P. (Ed.). The Catholic 
Voice, 197. 
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Yollmoeller, Karl. The Last Miracle, 83. 
Yon Hildebrand, Dietrich. Fundamental Moral 
Attitudes. April. 








Ww 


Waddell, Helen. Trans. Mediaeval Latin Lyrics, 
58; The Wandering Scholars, 253; Peter Abel- 
ard. April. 

Wallace, Francis. The Notre Dame Story, 178. 

Walsh, Chad. C. S. Lewis: Apostle to the Skep- 
tics, 58; Early Christians of the 2lst Centry, 






































241. 
Walsh, Rev. James E. The Church’s World Wide 
Mission, he 
Waltari, Mika. The Egyptian, 77. 
Warburg, J. P. Last Call for Common Sense, 5l. 
Ward, Leo R. Blueprint for a Catholic Univer- 
sity, 60. 
Wassermann, Jakob. Alexander in Babylon, 13. 
Waugh, Alec. The Lipton Story, 252 
Waugh, Evelyn. The Loved One, 30. 
Webb, Geoffrey. The Liturgical Altar, 130. 
Wector, Dixon (Ed.). The Love Letters of Mark 
Twain, 214 
Weedon, Harry. Pilgrim's Guide to Rome. April. 
Wees, Marshall P. King-Doctor of Ulithi. April. 
Welch, Galbraith. North African Prelude, 66. 
Wellard, James. Journey to a High Mountain. 
April. 
Weller, George. The Crack in the Column, 79. 
Welty, Eudora. The Golden.Apples, 123. 
Wertenbaker, T. J. Father Knickerbocker Rebels, 





























































































30. 

West, Anthony. The Vintage, 204. 

Westheimer, David. The Magic Fallacy, 247. 
Whipple, Dorothy. Because of the Lockwoods, 84. 
White, Rev. Charles I. Mother Seton, Mother of 
Many Daughters, 211. 

Widick, B. J., with Irving Howe. The U.A.W. and 
Walter Reuther, 138. 

Wierzynski, Casimir. The Life and Death of 
Chopin, 180. 

Willette, Dorothy Davis. The Spear Penny, 12. 
Williams, Charles. Many Dimensions, 116, 100; 
War in Heaven,. 205,. 100. 

Williams, Eric. The Wooden Horse, 251. 

Williams, Kenneth P. Lincoln Finds a General, 


250. 
Williams, Margaret. Glee-Wood, 58. 
Williams, Wythe. The Tiger of France, 102. 
— Mary Paula, R.C. That All May Be 
ne, ‘ 
Willinger, Aloysius J., C.SS.R. (Ed.). The Euchar- 
ist and Christian Life (Isidor Cardinal Goma), 






































































































































Wilson, Dorothy Clarke. Prince of Egypt, 122. 

— William E. Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek, 
Windeatt, Mary Fabyan. The Man on Fire, 208. 
Winslow, Anne Goodwin. It Was Like This, 122. 
Winsten, Stephen. Days with Bernard Shaw, 18. 
Woodcock, George. The Paradox of Oscar Wilde, 















254, 
7 Frank Lloyd. Genius and the Mobocracy, 


Zeiller, Jacques, with Jules Lebreton, S.J. The 
History of the Primitive Church, 55, 65 


















JUVENILE INDEX 











A 


Across Canada. Clare Bice. April. 

Adventure on the Potomac. Dorothy Leavitt. 144. 

Ali's Elephant. Raymond Creekmore. 64. 

All Stars of Christ. Robert G. North, S.J. 61. 

Amazing Journey of David Ingram, The. Eric P. 
Kelly. 220 

Amazon Adventure. Willard Price. 183. 

And Both Were Young. Madeleine L'Engle. 95. 

Arithmetic Can Be Fun. Munro Leaf. 261. 

Helen Rand Parish. 28. 















At the Palace Gates. 






Bay of the North. Ronald Syme. April. 

Bells of Bleecker Street, The. Valenti Angelo. 29. 
Bertie Makes a Break. Henry Gregor Felsen. 183. 
Black Falcon, The. Armstrong Sperry. 258. 
—_ Stallion and Satan, The. Walter Farley. 


A, 
Blondes Prefer Gentlemen. Sheila John Daly. 143. 
Blue Cat of Castle Town, The. Catherine Cate 
Coblentz. 63. 
Blue Ribbons for Meg. Adele de Leeuw. April. 
Boarding School. Reaina Woody. 261. 

k of Horses and Their Pictures. Eleanor Fair- 
child Pease. 261. 
By-Line for Josie. Robert Saffron. April. 























Cc 


Canvas Castle, The. Alice Rogers Hager. 223. 
Center Court. Helen Hull Jacobs. April. 
Copper Country Adventure. Ethel C. Brill. 95. 








Aprit, 1950 





Cross Against the Sky, The. 
maculate. 184. 

Cruise of the Maiden Castle, The. David Severn. 
44, 


D 


Davy of the Everglades. Eleanor Frances Latti- 
more. 4. 

Dig for a Treasure. Dean Marshall. 260. 

Dog Show. Compiled by Wilhelmina Harper. 261. 

Dogs of Destiny. Fairfax Downey. 220. 

Door in the Wall, The. Marguerite de Angeli. 


Sister Mary Im- 


182. 
Dunk O’Malley Sports Stories. H. W. Sandberg. 
182. 


E 


Eagle of the Sea. Bruce Gordon. 181. 

Elephant Boy of the Teak Forest. Phyllis Ayer 
Sowers. 185. 

Expandable Pig, The. Betty Babcock. 261. 


F 


Fabulous Flight, The. Robert Lawson. 97. 

Faith and a Fishhook. Sister Mary Charitas, 
S.S.N.D. 63. 

First Book of Cats. Gladys Taber. April. 

Five Children and It. E. Nesbit. 62. 

Flossie and Bossie. Eva Le Gallienne. 261. 

Footprints of the Dragon. Vanya Oakes. 258. 

Forbidden Forest, The. Darrell Berrigan. 145. 

Fun for Tiny Tots. Marion Jollison. 261. 


G 


Gabriella. Nancy Hartwell. 222. 
Ghosts at Garnet Lodge. Francis Duncombe. 260. 
Golden Door, The. Hertha Pauli. 222. 

Great Grandfather in the Honey Tree. 


Swayne. 224. 
Greek Myths. Olivia E. Coolidge. 96. 
Green Ginger Jar, The. Clara Ingram Judson. 95. 


Greg Sheridan, Reporter. Jack Bechdolt. 222. 


H 


Hercules the Gentle Giant. Nina Schneider. 99. 
Holiday Mountain. Lloid and Juanita Jones. 63. 
House Under the Hill, The. Florence C. Meani. 


260. 
Human Growth. Lester F. Beck. 261. 


Sam 


I 
In Woods and Fields. Margaret Waring Buck. 


pril. 
It Might Be You. Ruth Adams Knight. 183. 


J 
Jeff White, Young Woodsman. Lew Dietz. 143. 
Jennifer Wish, The. Eunice Young Smith. 29. 
Jenny’s Moonlight Adventure. Esther Averill. 146. 
Jesus Helps Everybody. Julia Bedier. 99. 
Joe and Bob on Northland Trails. Charles E. 
Davis. 184. 


K 


Kalak of the Ice. Jim Kjelgaard. 63. 
Kathie the New Teacher. Lucille G. Rosenheim. 


222. 

Kentucky Derby Winner. Isabel McLennan Mc- 
Meekin. 63. 

Kit Carson. Stanford Tousey. 223. 

Knight of the Bow, The. James Meagher. 220. 


L 


Last of the Wild Stallions. Barlow Meyers. 222. 
Laughing Matter. Ed. Helen R. Smith. , 
Lees of Arlington, The. Marguerite Vance. 258. 
Legends Children Love. Joanna Strong. April. 
Let’s Go. Phyllis Crawford. 64, 
Little Appaloosa. Berta and Elmer Hader. 224. 
Little Cowboy, The. Margaret Wise Brown. 64. 
Little Haymakers, The. Elizabeth Coatsworth. 261. 
Little-or-Nothing from Nottingham. Marguerite 
Henry and Wesley Dennis. 146. 
Lots of Brothers and Sisters. Julie Bedier and 
Louise Trevisan. 224. 


M 


Magic Pen, The. Anna Heagney. 220. 

Marian and Marion. J. M. Selleger-Elout. 63. 
Meg’s Fortune. Gladys Malvern. April. 
Merriweathers, The. Marjorie Torrey. April. 

saa kd Makes a Choice. Alma Heflin McCormick. 


27. 
Midnight Patriot. Emma L. Patterson. 98. 
Mirrors of Castle Doone, The. Elizabeth Kyle. 98. 
Miss Quinn’s Secret. Dorothy Aldis. 27. 
Moro Boy. Lysle Carveth. 97. 
Mountain Pony and the Rodeo Mystery. 
V. Larom. April. 
Movie Shoes. Noel Streatfield. 96. 
-, Piggle-Wiggle’s Magic. Betty MacDonald. 


Henry 


Mysterious Caboose, The. 
ner. 96. 

Mystery in the Pirate Oak. Helen Fuller Orton. 
185. 


Mystery of the Gulls, The. Phyllis Whitney. 28. 
Mystery of the Haunted Cliff. Walter Retan. 29. 


Mary Graham Bon- 





°o 


Off to College. Suzanne Gould Emerson. 61. 
Olive Fairy Book. Ed. Andrew Lang. 
One Little Indian. Grace and Carl Moon. April. 
Orange Fairy Book. Ed. Andrew Lang. 3 
Otterbury Incident, The. C. Day Lewis. 98. 
Outlaws of Ravenhurst. Sister M. Imelda Wal- 
lace. April. 
Our Town Has a Circus. Marie McSwigan. 185. 


P 


Paintbox Summer. Betty Cavanna. 28. 

Paul Tiber, Forester. Maria Gleit. April. 
Phoenix and the Carpet, The. E. Nesbit. 29. 
Picture ee of the Bible, A. Ruth P. Tub- 


Playmaker of Avon, The. Charles Norman. 61. 
Pogo’s Sea Trip. Jo Norling. 224. 

Pongo the Terrible. Denis Cleaver. 99. 

Poppet. Margot Austin. 146. 

Practically Seventeen. Rosamund DuJardin. 181. 
Prairie Printer. Marjorie Medary. 62. 


Ranger. Colonel S. P. Meek. 143. 
Rebel and the Turncoat, The. Malcolm Decker. 


62. 
~~ Fox of the Kinapoo. William Marshall Rush. 


Red Planet. Robert Heinlein. 259. 
Rowena Carey. Ruth Langland Holberg. 64. 
Royalton Raid. Leon Dean. 27 


s 
—_ for Home and School. Thomas S. Melady. 


Seatmates. Mary K. Reely. 98. 
— of the Hidden Room, The. Alta Halverson. 


Secret of the Whispering Willow, The. Harriet 
Evatt. April. 

Senior Year. Anne Emery. 27. 

Septimus the St. Bernard. Ruth M. Collins. 224 

Shadow of the Hawk. Geoffrey Trease. 260. 

Shaggy Man of Oz, The. Jack Snow. 224. 

Sign of a Golden Fish, The. Gertrude Robin- 
son. -28. 

Silver Quest, The. Elizabeth Bleecker Meigs. 27. 

Something Old, Something New. Dorothy Can- 
field Scott. 223. 

Song of the Pines. 
hurst. 28. 

Starring You. Margaret Mary Kelly. 61. 

Stars Above. Ellsworth Newcomb. 221. 

Storm of Dancerwood. Joseph E. Chipperfield. 95. 

= of Phillis Wheatley, The. Shirley Graham. 


Story of the Amulet, The. E. Nesbit. 145. 
Story Parade. April. 
Story That Has No End, A. Kate Ward. 64. 
Straight Furrow: The Biography of Harry S. 
Truman. Cornelia Spencer. 144, 
Sudy and Prill. Ruth Piper. 144. 
Sue Barton Neighborhood Nurse. 
Boylston. 184. 
Sugar and Spice. Velma Nieberding. 222. 
Sundae with Judy, A. Frieda Friedman. 29. 
Sunken Forest, The. Rene Prud’'Hommeaux. 220. 
Sunshine for Merrily. Martha Gwinn Kiser. 64. 
Su Won and Her Wonderful Tree. Virginia 
Fairfax. 260. 


Walter and Marion Havig- 


Helen Dore 


T 
bar” Supaat Animal Stories... Russell Gordon Carter. 


Teen-Age Cowboy Stories. Stephen Payne. 143. 
a Winter Sports Stories. Ed. Frank Owen. 


Tidewater Valley. Jo Evalin Lundy. 258. 

Touchdown Glory. Joe Archibald. 143. 

— Mountain. Evelyn Sibley Lampman. 

Treasury of Hero Stories, A. Joanna Strong and 
Tom B. Leonard. 259 


Truck Book, The. Margaret and Stuart Otto. 223. 


U 


Uncle Andy’s Island. Anne Molloy. 259. 
Underground Escape. Evelyn C. Nevin. 184. 


Vv 


Vinnie Ream and Mr. Lincoln. Freeman H. Hub- 

bard. 221. 
w 

When Coyete Walked the Earth. 
ning. 260. ‘ 

Wild Birthday Cake, The. Lavinia R. Davis. 64. 

Wise One, The. Frank Conibear and J. L. Blun- 
dell. 96. 

Wishing Water Gate. Elinor Lyon. 258. 

World Round. Inez Hogan, 146. 


Y 
You Can’t Tell about Love. Helen D. Olds. April. 
Young Brahms, The. Sybil Deucher. 145. 
Young Nathan. Marion Marsh Brown. 96. 
Young Thack. Jean Gould. 181. 
Your Young Life. Marjory Hall. 95. 


Corinne Run- 





Books of Interest and Importance 


THE GREAT MANTLE 


The Life of Giuseppe Melchiore Sarto 
POPE PIUS X 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


This inspiring biography of the cobbler’s son who became a great 
Pope gives an intimate and personal portrait of Pius X—as pastor 
of a small village, cathedral canon and seminary professor, as 
Bishop of Mantua, as Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, and then as 
Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic Church. It shows the utter sim- 
plicity, humility amid honors, wide charity and personal poverty 
that marked his life as well as the zeal and intellectual gifts which 
he brought to the Papacy in difficult times, and explains the belief 
in his sanctity that has been growing up over the years. $3.00 


FUNDAMENTAL MORAL ATTITUDES 
By DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


Translated by Alice Jourdain 


An outstanding Catholic philosopher writes of the importance of 
the natural virtues of reverence, faithfulness, awareness of re- 
sponsibility, truthfulness and goodness. Dr. von Hildebrand pre- 
sents his ideas with a simple, strong sincerity which carries great 
conviction; his allusions and analogies are well within the under- 


standing of the ordinary reader. 


TRANSFORMATION 
IN CHRIST 


By Dietrich von Hildebrand. This brilliant and 
inspiring work has been awarded The Golden Book 
Award in religion for 1949 by the Catholic Writers’ 
Guild of America. $4.50 


NO POSTPONEMENT 
By John La Farge, S.J. The pressing question of 


racial minorities in relation to the moral role the 
United States must play as a leading world power. 
Ready in May. $3.00 


$1.75 


ST. ANNE and the 
GOUTY RECTOR 
And Other Plays 
By Henri Gheon and Henri Brochet. Modeled on 


the miracle plays, yet strikingly modern in charac- 
terization, these 7 plays are notable as literature as 
well as eminently suitable for dramatic production. 


Ready in April. $2.50 


CATHOLICISM 


By Henri de Lubac, S.J. An important work show- 
ing that Catholicism is essentially social, not only 
in its applications but in the essence of its dogmas. 


Ready in May. $3.75 


At All Bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 55 Fifth avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 

















